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Either we ride 


the BsOs LIVESTOCK SPECIAL 
or we dont go 


You can’t blame prime steers for 
holding out for the Livestock Special. 
Developed for the Baltimore & Ohio 
by North American Car Corporation, 
this fleet incorporates every 

modern feature for humane, 
protective shipping of livestock. 
With their bigger payload and 
advanced design for loading and 
handling, Livestock Special cars 
trim costs all down the line. 


Working together for the benefit 
of shippers is nothing new for the 
B&O and North American Car. 
Our teamwork dates back 80 years. 
You learn a lot, working as we do 
with the nation’s most progressive 
railroads. Certainly our years 

of logistics experience can 

benefit you. Whatever 

your shipping problem, write 
NORTH AMERICAN CAR 
CORPORATION, 231 South 

La Salle Street, Chicago 4. 

Or contact our office 

nearest you. 
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HAVE 
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W.H. MINER, INC. CHICAGO 





Tips for the 
Traffic Representative 


How electronics help keep piggybacks on schedule 


CTC and Velac” electronic control systems made by 
Union Switch & Signal cut down the time cars waste. 
These systems consolidate interlockings and classification 
centers . . . make traffic and classification control faster, 
more accurate and less costly. Union Switch & Signal 
CTC can save a minute a mile in schedule time—Union 
Automatic Classification Yards can cut in half the time 
it takes to classify cars in terminals. 

Speeds deliveries 

Dependable delivery is any railroad’s strongest selling 
point. With a Union Centralized Traffic Control System, 
you can improve your delivery schedules because CTC 
eliminates time-consuming errors inherent in older dis- 
patching methods. In addition, you can handle more traffic 


on existing tracks so your operating costs are reduced. 


Improves service 

A Union Velac Automatic Classification Yard System 
helps you to improve your service to shippers by drasti- 
cally cutting time in classification yards. In addition, 
damage to lading is reduced because the Velac System 
automatically maintains precise control of the coupling 
speed so even fragile ladings can be humped safely. 
Pays for itself 

These Union Control Systems pay for themselves in just 
a few years in reduced operating costs. They bring you 
more business because your service is better . . . more 
reliable. You can expect a return on your investment of 
15 to 30% when you install a Union Control System. 
Get complete information from any Union Switch & 


Signal representative. 


‘ronees in Push-Button Science” 
nC UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 
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BRT gets 4% wage increase 


An agreement signed with the Trainmen last week will cost 
the railroads approximately $30 million a year. Three of the 
five operating unions have now settled on the BLE arbitra- 
tion-award pattern. Meanwhile, negotiations in the non-op 
wage case are scheduled to reopen this week. 


RRs begin missile-train tests 


The railroads moved into the missile age last week as a 
“pre-prototype” Minuteman train moved out of Ogden, 
Utah, on a dry run. UP handled the 14-car train on the 
first leg of the test. 


In air freight, it’s speed vs. cost 


Speed, or its effect, is air freight’s biggest advantage, while 
cost is its biggest disadvantage. That’s the collective 
majority opinion of respondents to a Railway Age Traffic 
Poll. 


Cover Story—Transport costs: rail vs. barge 


The efficiency of American railroads has been largely neu- 
tralized by federal, state and local governments. So says 
Burlington President H. C. Murphy in an article written 
especially for Railway Age. The neutralization, he points out, 
stems from the inequitable treatment accorded the various 
modes of transport. With equitable treatment, he concludes, 
railroads could provide better service at lower cost, and at 
no cost to the taxpayer. 


Cover Story—Frisco puts new stress on sales 


Almost every phase of the road’s traffic effort has been 
modernized and upgraded in the past five years. Currently, 
the emphasis is on a sales education program. 


Maintenance: More for the money 


Getting the most value from the maintenance dollar was 
the subject of a recent two-day RSPA seminar in Chicago. 
Top engineering and maintenance officers explored basic 
questions involved in programming—“the key to earning a 
satisfactory return on investment.” 


NYC uses walkie-talkies to fight vandalism 


Rock-throwing by juveniles promises to be less of a problem 
for the Central now that radio-equipped patrolmen are 
riding the cabs of trains in the commuter area. 





ooo FRICTION “TAKES IT!” ... 


Absorbs shocks from locomotive to caboose . . . 
in today’s heavier, high speed freights. That's 
where the MARK 40 friction draft gear demon- 
strates that it has the FRICTION to “take it.” 
The MARK 40 has high capacity . . . more than 
enough to absorb heavy road and switching 


WESTINGHOUSE impacts, yet with low reaction or sill pressure. 
The HIGH ABSORPTION, LOW REACTION 


features of the Mark 40 friction gear provide 
the way to reduce damage claims, car mainte- 
nance, and increase the life of cars. Fits stand- 
ard 245-inch pockets .. . has 3% inches of 


mmenon omar'etae CAROWELL WESTINGHOUSE 


332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd., Montreal 18, Quebec 


The Mark 40 is a 
higher capacity friction 
draft gear offered 

for standard pockets. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating rsvenues 

4 mos., 1960 ... $3,234,559,129 

4 mos., 1959 3,246,255,701 
Operating expenses 

4 mes., 1960 2,547,246,510 

4 mos., 1959 2,561,979, 109 
Taxes 

4 mos., 1960 ... 360,571,999 

mos., 1959 342,591,970 

Net railway oper ting income 

4 mos., 1960 . 211,989,020 

4 mos., 1959 ... 236,919,680 
Net income estimated 

4 mos., 1960 147,000,000 

4 mos., 1959 162,000,000 
Averag> price railrood stocks 

June 21, 1960 .. 94.89 

June 23, 1959 111.02 
Carleadings, revenue freight 

23 wks., 1960 .. 13,848,877 

23 wks., 1959 14,272,211 
Freight cars on order 

June 1, 1960 36,106 

June 1, 1959 36,869 
Freight cars delivered 

5 mos., 1960 .. 25,360 

5 mos., 1959 .. 14,322 
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Cover Story—'Traffic task force’ aids customers 


Traffic experts from International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. recently spent three months visiting customers here 
and in Canada. Their mission: to help individual plant food 
manufacturers cut transport costs and improve service. 


Blast chilling’ guards perishables 


A new high-speed chilling technique is winning acceptance 
by commercial carriers of fresh and frozen food products. 
The new process was developed by the Pure Carbonic Co. 


The Action Page—Mr. Murphy audits RR efficiency 


The public is entitled to the best in railroad transportation. 
Present government policies deny railroads the opportunity 
to provide it. The Burlington, for example, outperforms rival 
transportation agencies in every category of relative effi- 
ciency, except those which involve fixed plant. How can gov- 
ernment authorities excuse the arbitrary handicapping of the 
useful type of public service performed by railroads? 


Short and Significant 





A new corporate name... 


is being sought by Railway Express Agency. President 
William B. Johnson says he would like to find one “more 
befitting the modern-day express business and its diversified 
and far-flung domestic and international services by air, 
highway and sea as well as by rail.” A contest among REA 
employees for this purpose will end July 26. 


additional conductor .. . 


is not usually needed on New York Central trains carrying 
sleeping cars, according to an emergency board which made 
its report to President Eisenhower last week. The extra- 
conductor demand was made by the ORC&B to take care of 
former Pullman conductors whose work was transferred to 
NYC train conductors in 1958, when NYC took over opera- 
tion of sleeping cars on its lines. The board noted that Cen- 
tral has assigned second conductors to the comparatively 
few trains on which additional help is required, but it nev- 
ertheless recommended that the parties negotiate an agree- 
ment establishing procedures for such assignments. 


Chief traffic officers of eastern railroads. . . 


met June 22 to discuss needs for increased revenues arising 
out of agreements with the unions calling for higher wages. 
No definite conclusions were reached. Possibilities will be 
explored by individual railroads with the likelihood of a fur- 
ther meeting in July. 





Shippers Along the Coast Line 


Passing a Mountain 
Through a Sieve... 


The manufacturing process used by Giant Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Carolina Giant Division, has been aptly described as 
“passing a mountain through a sieve”. The reason for this 
description is that the Company’s raw materials are reduced to 
a powder fine enough to pass through a screen with 100,000 
openings per square inch—as compared with ordinary kitchen 
flour’s passing through a sieve with less than 400 openings to the 
square inch. 

The Carolina Giant Division of the 77-year-old Giant Portland 
Cement Company was opened in 1948. Located near Harleyville, 
South Carolina, the plant employs more than two hundred people, 
and produces cement for the southeastern market. Expansion will 
soon increase plant capacity of three million barrels a year to well 
over four million. 

Carolina Giant Cement must have plenty of reliable rail trans- 
portation—Coast Line supplies this progressive company with 
some 5,800 hoppers and 4,200 boxcars a year. Whatever you ship, 
however you ship it, Coast Line is prepared to give complete, 
individual attention to the shipments of your industry. Why don’t 
you check on the safe and sure Coast Line fleet—call us anytime. 





“Thanks for using Coast Pine” 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


AILROAD 
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BRT Gets 4% Wage Increase 


> The Story at a Glance: Wage 
negotiations between the carriers and 
the unions are heading into the home- 
stretch. Late last week, three of the 
five operating unions had signed agree- 
ments with the carriers on terms ham- 
mered out by an arbitration board in 
the BLE case, and a fourth was re- 
ported close to agreement on the same 
terms. 

The non-op picture was less clear. 
The carriers were ready to negotiate 
on the basis of an emergency board’s 
recommendations, but non-op union 
leaders indicated they’d stick by their 
original demands. 


Another $30 million was tacked onto 
the railroads’ annual wage bill last 
week as the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen accepted the terms of an arbi- 
tration award handed down in the Engi- 
neers’ case, and previously accepted by 
the Order of Railway Conductors & 
Brakemen. There were indications that 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen was ready to sign 
on the same terms. This would leave, 
among the operating brotherhoods, 
only the SUNA case unresolved. The 
Switchmen are awaiting the recommen- 
dations of an emergency board, due 
July 15 


Meanwhile, the carriers and the 
non-ops are set to reopen wage nego- 
tiations in Chicago June 30. Recom- 
mendations of a non-op emergency 
board for a wage increase and fringe 
benefits that would add up to about 10 
cents an hour have been accepted as a 
bargaining basis by the carriers—but 
not by the 11 non-operating unions, 
which are demanding a 25-cent-an- 
hour wage hike plus fringe benefits. 

Ted Short, spokesman for the Car- 
riers’ Conference Committees, said that 
as a negotiating party under the Rail- 
way Labor Act “the carriers accept the 
recommendation that this principle 
[the BLE arbitration award] should ap- 
ply to the 600,000 non-operating em- 
ployees in the industry and are pre- 
pared to negotiate with union repre- 
sentatives on this basis.” 

But the non-op union leaders have 
openly expressed disappointment with 
the recommendations and are demand- 
ing that negotiations be resumed on 
the basis of the original wage demands 
rather than in the light of the 5-cents- 
an-hour wage increase advocated by 
the emergency board. The board also 
recommended negotiated improvements 
in health and welfare benefits for 
workers and dependents, group life in- 
surance financed by the carriers and 


additional unemployment benefits to 
furloughed workers. These latter issues 
are maintained by the carriers to be 
non-bargainable under the Railway 
Labor Act. 

The emergency board recommen- 
dations that have found disfavor with 
the non-ops are generally in line with 
the settlement that has now been 
reached with most of the operating 
unions. 

The Trainmen and the carriers signed 
an agreement on this basis late last 
week. The agreement with the BRT 
will add approximately $30 million to 
the carriers’ annual wage costs. 

The Trainmen agreed to a two-step, 
4% pay increase—2% on July 1, 
1960, and 2% on March 1, 1961. 

A spokesman for the carriers noted 
that “in an industry where earnings 
have been going down steadily in re- 
cent years, it is obvious that any in- 
crease in wages at this time is going to 
hurt the general public and the em- 
ployees as well as the railroads them- 
selves. Very few railroads in this coun- 
try can pay the cost of these wage 
raises out of earnings. This means that, 
unless ways to cut the exorbitant cost 
of featherbedding waste are found, 
rates must be increased and jobs elim- 
inated.” 


P&LE OK's Wrist Watch 


and con discussion of a 

railroad wrist watch can 
from the academic to 
the practical. One railroad—the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—has ap- 
proved use of a wrist watch by op- 
erating employees. Several other 
carriers—among them GN, NP and 
SP&S—reportedly have the new 
time-piece under test. 

Elgin National Watch Co., of El- 
gin, Ill., put more than two years 
of research and development work 
into the watch, a 23-jewel “railroad 
wrist chronometer” which will bear 
the B. W. Raymond name (used by 
Elgin on its railroad pocket watches 
for more than 96 years). Full-scale 
distribution of the new time-piece 
will be reached next autumn. 

According to Elgin, the Raymond 
watch combines “the convenience 


Pro 
standard 
move now 
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of a wrist type with the accuracy 
and ruggedness of a pocket watch.” 
Generally, the watch resembles a 
version produced for the U. S. Air 
Force. Modifications include dy- 
namic poising of the balance and 
installation of a special iron dial 
which shields the watch from mag- 
netism. The watch has a full-fig- 
ured dial with small second hand. 

Heart of the watch, Elgin says, 
is a “special split second setting 
device Pulling out the crown 
permits accurate setting of the 
watch to the second. It can be syn- 
chronized daily, if desired, with a 
master clock.” 

(Development and use of a stand- 
ard wrist watch has been a hot dis- 
cussion subject in Railway Age’s 
Current Railroad Questions col- 
umn.) 


FIRST WATCH off the line was pre- 
sented to P&LE President John W. 
Barriger (right) by William E. Koch, 
Elgin vice president. 





Full-Cost Rate Basis Defended 


_ The ICC still thinks fully-distributed 
costs should be the basis for identify- 
ing the low-cost carrier, and thus the 
rate-making carrier, in a competitive 
situation. That’s contrary to the railroad 
position that fully-distributed costs 
should have no role in competitive rate- 
making. 

The Commission’s position was set 
forth last week in a lengthy statement 
made by Chairman Winchell to the 
Senate’s merchant marine and fisheries 
subcommittee. The subcommittee pre- 
viously heard water carrier and trucker 
complaints against railroad rate prac- 
tices and Commission decisions since 


enactment of the 1958 Transportation 
Act’s fate-freedom provisions. It also 
heard the railroads’ answer and the 
National Industrial Traffic League’s 
support of the railroad position (RA, 
June 6, p. 9.). 

The most economical mode of trans- 
portation in a competitive situation 
“should be determined by using full 
costs as a basis,” Chairman Winchell 
told the subcommittee. He emphasized, 
however, that full cost was not the 
only factor to be considered in passing 
on a competitive rate proposed by a 
“higher cost” agency. 

The full-cost approach, Mr. Winchell 


said, “does not mean that in every in- 
stance the carrier having the higher full 
costs should not be permitted to com- 
pete for traffic with the carrier having 
the lower full costs.” The ICC chair- 
man went on to mention “circum- 
stances under which the various forms 
of regulated carriage may be forced, 
at one time or another, to establish 
rates somewhat below their full costs.” 

As an example of what he had in 
mind Mr. Winchell referred to situa- 
tions wherein a regulated carrier was 
attempting to meet competition from 
unregulated carriage—‘“such as private 
carriers and the transportation of com- 





Watching Washington wich rater raj 


®@ TAX ON FARES will continue on the 10% basis 
for another year at least. This set-back for railroads 
and other for-hire carriers of passengers came last week 
when the Senate passed its amended version of the 
House-approved excise bill—without changing the fare- 
tax provision (RA, June 6, p. 10). Thus, the provision 


is identical in both versions, so it can’t be changed by 
the joint conference committee which will shape up the 
final bill by reconciling differing phases of the House 
and Senate versions. 


THE SENATE ACTION involved rejection of an 
amendment to repeal the tax, which was proposed by 
its Committee on Finance. Gone, too, of course, is 
hope for reduction of the levy to 5%, as proposed in 
legislation enacted last year. That legislation will be 
superseded by the extension act. 


@ UNION-SHOP CASE won't be decided by the 
United States Supreme Court before its recess for the 
summer. The case, No. 258, involves the question of 
whether a railroad employee can be forced to pay dues 
to a union that will use any part of such payment for 
political purposes. The suit was brought by a group of 
Southern employees in an undertaking to upset the 
non-ops’ union-shop contracts with that road. It came 
up from a Georgia court which upheld the employees. 


THE POSTPONEMENT was ordered by the Su- 
preme Court because the Attorney General of the United 
States had not been formally notified that the consti- 
tutionality of the Railway Labor Act’s union-shop 
provision was in issue. The court order gave the formal 
notice and set the case for reargument next term, which 
begins in October. 


10 


@ IN ANOTHER CASE, the court has decided that 
conditions can be attached to a federal-court order en- 
joining a railroad strike pending settlement of a dispute 
by the National Railroad Adjustment Board. The dis- 
pute, between the Katy and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, involved a steam-to-diesel conversion 
which lengthened runs, eliminated some crews, and 
changed terminals of remaining crews. 


MAINTENANCE of employment on the steam-op- 
eration basis pending an Adjustment-Board ruling was 
required by the federal district court as it enjoined 
a threatened strike. Both sides appealed—BLE against 
the injunction and Katy against the conditions. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals sustained the injunction but 
vacated the conditions, so BLE took the case to the 
Supreme Court. The present ruling upholds the dis- 
trict court on both counts. 


@ SLOW RAILROADING FOR LUMBER must 
end July 21, unless interested railroads add a compensa- 
tory charge for the service. Upholding its Division 2’s 
decision of last year, the ICC has ordered cancellation of 
tariffs offering to hold cars loaded with lumber for 15 
days free of demurrage at 19 points in Western Trunk 
Line Territory. 


THE CONDEMNED TARIFFS have been in effect 
for a year. They were published to compete with a like 
service of Canadian roads, and with circuitous routes 
in this country which afford slow service to shippers of 
lumber. The Commission said continuance of the hold- 
ing arrangements would encourage undue detention of 
box cars, provide for service beyond that called for by 
line-haul rates, and bring like demands from shippers 
of other commodities. 
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by ICC “Call FOSTER 
dit iia witet euial track... PLUS” 


requirements of the act 

lo the extent that it was stated by 
Chairman Winchell, the ICC's policy in 
competitive rate cases involving regu 
lated carriers seems to be that the low 
cost carrier, on the fully-distributed 





cost basis, is entitled to protection. This 
seems to mean that a competing car- 
ier with higher full costs will be per- 
mitted to publish rates which are above 
ts own out-of-pocket costs, though be 
low its full costs—provided they are 
not below the full costs of the “low 
cost” carrie! 

Generally, however, Chairman Win 
chell defended the Commission’s case 
oy-case approach rejecting suggestions 
of senators that it would be better to 
establish somewhat firm competitive- 
ate policies or “guidelines.” Discus- 
sions along this line developed into 
something of a sparring match, leav 
ng implications that the senators and 
committee staff members did not fol- 
low or go along with all refinements 
and distinctions made by Chairman 
Winchell as he commented on Com 
mission decisions under attack 


Emphasis Changed 


As to what the 1958 act’s rate-free 
dom provision means, Chairman Win 
chell said its prohibition against “um 
orella rate making” was an admonition 
to the Commission “not to do what we 
thought we weren't doing.” More spe 
cifically, the chairman said later that 
the Commission interpreted the pro Whether you call for a big shipment of “high iron” or 


vision as one which “changed the em- a single guard rail, Foster gives you track “plus”—all 

phasis,” i.e., called for less concern for the rail you need, and all the accessories and tools to 

carriers protesting competitive rates complete the job. 

and more sympathetic consideration of “ . , . : 

presentations made by carriers propos You can get any standard rail sections including 
lower-cost Foster Quality Relayers, frogs, switches, tie- 

plates, accessories, tool cars and dollies, hand tools, 

understanding” concerning the meaning gauges, levels and other track items including CRANE 

ind effect of the rate-freedom provision RAIL. We will also supply steel-sheet piling and con- 

has resulted from “a determined effort struction products for maintenance-of-way. 

to apply the paragraph literally and in- Another “plus”: Foster’s warehouses are located all 

dependently of other standards of law- over the country, all carry large stocks. So you get 

wrpredas ote rate-anaging ae the advantage of “complete package” shipments, lower 

of the act,” Chairman Winchell also : “pr ae : " 

said. He added that a “sound, objec- freight rates, prompt deliveries. For assistance in order- 

tive and practical” construction of the ing, call the Foster Track Specialist near you. 

1958 amendment “becomes less for- Write L. B. FOSTER CO. for Track Catalog RA-6 

midable” when it is understood that Pittsburgh 30 - New York 7 + Chicago 4 > Houston 2 

there is not the slightest indication in Los Angeles 5 + Atlanta 8 + Cleveland 35 

that amendment or in its legislative 

history, of any intention to change or 

modify in any respect whatsoever the 


standards of lawfulness specified in the fj haster Krom Foster 


other rate-making provisions of the its . 
Pipe - Piling - Rail 


ing such rates 


“Much of the confusion and mis- 


act.” 
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RRs Begin Missile-Train Tests 


> The Story at a Glance: Dry-run 
tests of SAC’s missile-train concept 
(RA, June 13, p. 7) got under way last 
week at Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, 
Utah. UP handled the train on its first 
leg of a test that will eventually involve 
more than 20 railroads in dry runs 
planned between now and November. 
The eventual goal: a mobile ICBM 
deterrent force of solid-fuel Minute- 
man missiles carried aboard special 
trains. 


| r fr ’ ’ 
\ +-¢ ifain Out 


last week | iunched the 


of Ogden, Utah, 
railroads 
squarely The 14 
were Department of Defense roll 
ing stock assembled specially to test 
control communications of the 
Strategic Air Command’s “Mobile Min 
uteman” program 
Minuteman is a_ three-stage, 
intercontinental ballistic 
It is being de 
under the direction 
Missile Div 
Development 
now 


into the missile age 


cars 
and 


missile 
solid 
propellant 
missile weapon system 
veloped for SA¢ 
of the Air Force Ballistic 
sion, Air Research and 
Command. The 
scheduled to achieve its 
capacity in 1962, 


which is 
initial 
will 


missile, 
opera 
tional have a 
range of more than 6,000 miles 
According to Boeing Airplane Com 
pany, associate contractor for assembly 
ind test of the missile, Minuteman pro 
vides the 


ny majo str 


best cost effectiveness ol 


ilegic system 


weapon 


with cost effectiveness being defined as 
“the capability of a weapon system in 
relation to its cost.” 

In figuring cost effectiveness, the mis- 
sile’s reliability, operating and mainte- 
nance costs and procurement costs are 
balanced against the end result in per- 
formance. Minuteman scores high for 
several reasons, among them the fact 
that only part of the Minuteman pro 
duction is designed for operation from 
the costly “hard” sites in concrete 
underground silos. A considerable num- 
ber of Minuteman missiles will be 
mobile, traveling aboard special rail- 
road trains to greatly increase the num- 


ber of targets for a potential enemy 


Plans are for the trains to travel at 
random over the United States railroad 
system, with missiles kept ready for 
launching for varying times at desig- 


One 
always be 


portion of the 
ready for 


nated railheads. 
mobile force will 
launching while another is traveling to 
locations. 

The test runs that began last week 
are being carried out under an agree- 
ment between the U.S. Air Force and 
the AAR. Six test runs, lasting from 
7 to 14 days each, are now planned 
The first three test runs will originate 
from Hill AFB near Ogden, Utah. The 
last three runs are scheduled from Des 
Moines, 

Thirteen railroads have 
nounced as participating (UP, SP, WP, 


new 


lowa 
been an 


MOBILE MINUTEMAN missile system, shown here in an HO model of an early 


design, is now 


contro 


planne 


1? 


in a pre-prototype test stage. A 14-car train designed to test 
and communications facilities last week initiated a series of similar tests 
yetween now and November on western roads. 


D&RGW, NP, GN, CGW, DMA&IR, 
C&NW, Soo Line, IC, Milwaukee, 
CB&Q),. but SAC says that more than 
20 roads will probably eventually par- 
ticipate. 

No missile hardware or 
ground support equipment will be car- 
ried in these tests, which are designed 
primarily to test control and communi 
Later tests are expected to in- 
clude flat-car mounted Minuteman 
engines to determine stress and strain 
factors associated with rail movements 

The first train carried three groups 
of personnel. The 21-man military train 
crew was made up of SAC personnel, 
including the train commander and 
specialists to control communications, 
operations, administration, food serv 
ices, water purification and sanitation, 
security and medical services 

Crews for engine and train opera- 
tion are furnished by the railroads on 
whose tracks the trains are being run 
Also along as observers: representa 
tives of Boeing, the Air Materiel Com 
mand, the Ballistic Missile Division 
and the Association of American Rail 
roads. 

[he Transportation Depot Mainten- 
ance Division of the U.S. Army, work- 
ing with various Air Force com- 
mands. was asked to provide existing 
Army railroad make up the 
train. Fourteen cars were involved: a 
command and communication (launch 
control) car, six ambulance unit cars, 
two hospital unit cars, two flat cars, 
two tank cars and one box car 

The train, which was modified and 
assembled in a 90-day period, is self- 
sufficient for a two week period away 
from its base. A complete electrical 
system was installed, with sufficient 
diesel fuel supply to drive generators 
for two weeks if needed 

Cars were designed to be lived in 
for a two week period, with partitions 
installed in living quarters, dryers and 
washing machines added, etc 

The chief tactic being tested in the 
first tests is random movement. The 
test train moves between available sid- 
ings under directions from the train 
commander, the Train Control Center 
and the SAC Command Post at various 
times. 

All train movements are coordinated 
with operating superintendents and dis- 
patchers of the rail lines involved 
Other tactics being studied include 
movement over long distances with 
short standing times at sidings, and 
short-distance movements with relative 
ly long siding times. 


associated 


cations 


cars to 
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Expressway without 
a traffic jam 


It’s 218,000 miles long and 
it didn’t cost you a cent in 
taxes. With only two sets of track, 
a railroad expressway can handle 
the traffic of twenty four-lane high- 
ways built with public funds. 








Truck trailers in ever-increasing 
numbers are deserting crowded 
highways for this steel expressway. 
More and more, standardized vans 
and containers interchangeable 
with other forms of transport are 
riding the rails “piggyback”... bring- 
ing you the things you need, the 
things you buy. 
































Piggyback is a spectacularly suc- 
cessful example of the forward 
thinking on the railroads today. 
This is railroad progress that bene- 
fits everyone — for we'll need rail- 
roads more than ever in the boom 
years ahead. 

That’s why an enlightened public 
policy, giving railroads equal op- 
portunity with competing forms 
of transportation, is in everyone’s 
interest. America’s railroads — the 
lifeline of the nation — are the main 
line to your future. 


eo 
ee et 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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THESE ACF PRODUCTION DESIGN FEATURES MEET 
RAILROADS MOST EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


"Extra large outside and inside gussets, riveted to 
door post, side-sill and side-sill reinforcement, 
strengthen critical area at door openings. 


® Edge of side sheet, at corner post, doubled to resist 
rivet tear under impact. 


®" Separate end-sill construction provides greater 
strength. 


" Diagonal pane! roofs and Dreadnaught ends by 
Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Co. 


® Formed plate side-sill reinforcement welded to side- 
sill for greater strength. 


NEW YORK ~ PHILADELPHIA + WASHINGTON, D.C CLEVELAND - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO 








Saves up to 616 lbs. per 
car for carlighting and 
air conditioning 











Gives years longer life 
for diesel locomotives 








ECONOMY MINDED ? 
SAVE WITH EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


Reduced weight in carlighting and air conditioning applications 
means you use more of your fuel to pull passengers. Exide-lronclad 
Model EG Batteries pack more power per pound to cut battery dead- 
weight and still give you all the power you need. 

Longer battery life in diesel locomotive applications means you 
save on battery replacements that don’t have to be made. Exide- 
Ironclad Model MGD Batteries are designed to give you the power 
you need years after other batteries have failed. One size fits all 
locomotives. 


Find out exactly how much Exide-lIronclad Batteries can save 
you. For more information write Exide Industrial Division, 
The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Here's why. The new, improved Exide-Ironclad ? 

tubular positive plate unlocks even more power per ® 
ounce of active material than in the past. You get 

more power per cubic inch of space and longer 

battery life 
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In Air Freight, It's Speed vs. Cost 


P,oposition 


Transportation of freight by air is ex- 
pected to reach three or four times its 
present volume by 1965; to approach 
30 billion ton-miles and revenues of 
$4 billion by 1975. Thus, air freight 
appears to be a potentially serious com- 
petitor of surface transportation. 


Q vestions 


[The questions answered below are the 
final two in a two-part Poll on shipper 
opinion of air freight. The first four 
questions in the Poll were covered in 
Railway Age, May 30, p. 13.] 
5) What advantages do you see in air 
freight? 

Speed 

Simplified packaging 

Less loss or damage .. 

Reduction in inventories . 

Over-all cost 

Other - 
6) What disadvantages do you see in 
air freight? 

Cost 

Erratic service ........ 

Poor ground facilities .. 15 

Size or weight limitations 9 


Speed (or the effect of speed) is the 
biggest, but not the only, advantage of 
air freight. Present cost is its biggest, 
but not its only, disadvantage. 

Those statements represent the col- 
lective majority opinion of shippers 
replying to a two-part Traffic Poll on the 
potential of air freight. They explain 
also why traffic manager after traffic 
manager says his particular company 
currently uses air freight principally 
(or only) for shipments of an experi- 
mental, perishable, rush or emergency 
nature. 

Looking to the future, a good many 
Poll respondents expect the cost dis- 
advantage to be reduced as volume in- 
creases and new and larger planes be- 
come available for cargo service (RA, 
Jan. 4, p. 12). Others, however, seem 
to feel that air’s speed advantage will 
diminish as volume grows—unless 
ground, terminal and connecting serv- 
ices are substantially improved. 

Respondents who listed speed, sim- 
plified or less expensive packaging and 
reduction of loss and damage as major 
advantages did so, for the most part, 
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without explanation. A good many, 
however, pointed out that these factors, 
singly or in combination, produce side 
benefits in the way of smaller inven- 
tories, fewer warehouses, faster turn- 
over or extension of marketing areas. 
These advantages, in turn, they say, 
help to bring the over-all cost of air 
freight closer than actual charges would 
indicate to cost of surface transport. 

“The main factor,” to quote T. C. 
Hope, of Chicago, general traffic man- 
ager of Montgomery Ward & Co., “is 
the effect of speed. It permits lower in- 
ventories; creates faster turnover of 
goods; reduces or eliminates multiple 
warehouses.” G. W. Albertson, GTM, 
F. W. Woolworth Co., New York, 
agrees. He says air’s advantages are 
“speed, with resulting reduction in 
capital investment for stock, greater 
turnover and reduced space for storage 
of stock.” 

W. K. Cabot, GTM for Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N.J., also 
mentions speed as permitting “reduc- 
tion in inventory, especially important 
on high value products.” So does H. E. 
Franklin, traffic manager of the Ta- 
coma, Wash., Chamber of Commerce, 
who says “better inventory control, in- 
fluenced by speed, is a big factor.” 
E.A. Timm, transportation department 
manager of the St. Paul Area CofC, 
reaches the same goal by a different 
route with his suggestion that tighter 
inventory control will lead to increased 
use of air freight. 

Lower warehousing costs (the prin- 
cipal “other” advantage in the tabula- 
tion of replies) were mentioned by 
several men beside Mr. Hope and Mr. 
Albertson. K. J. Whelan, traffic man- 
ager of the Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., says, for example: “With greater 
speed . . . it may be that warehousing 
in some areas can be eliminated.” R. B. 
Reedy, TM, Lubbock, Texas, Chamber 
of Commerce, is even more specific: 
“Many Lubbock shippers use air freight 
in lieu of warehousing.” 

Another advantage (though one not 
mentioned frequently enough for sepa- 
rate tabulation) is extension of market- 
ing areas or compensation for geog- 
raphical location. The Norton Co., dis- 
tributing nationally from a New Eng- 
land plant, offers a case in point. “Our 
location makes it necessary, in many 
cases, to use air service,” says Norton’s 
general traffic manager, J. D. Dawson. 


Shippers also recognize, however, that 
air freight, as presently operated, has 
a lot of “minus” factors. 

Aside from cost, the biggest of these 
is erratic service, i.e., delays in transit 
resulting from bad weather, terminal 
congestion, missed connections, sub- 
ordination of freight to passengers or 
mail, or other causes. 

A good many shippers—including 
some who see many advantages in air 
freight—are pretty outspoken on these 
points. 

“Service is sometimes erratic and 
uncertain,” says R. A. Whitty, transpor- 
tation director of the Belknap Hard- 
ware & Manufacturing Co., of Louis- 
ville, in a typical reply of that nature. 
“We have no assurance shipments will 
be forwarded the same day received.” 
D. E. Ivins, traffic manager, Century 
Electric Co., St. Louis, mentions “too 
many daytime flights and not enough 
nighttime flights; passenger, mail and 
express priorities; lengthy transfers or 
connections.” And J. B. Griffin, direc- 
tor of traffic of Scovill Manufacturing 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., sees “depend- 
ence on weather and availability of 
space” as disabilities offsetting advan- 
tages. 

There are “too many interruptions in 
service,” according to A. H. Petts, gen- 
eral traffic manager, American Hard- 
ware Corp., New Britain, Conn. Or, 
says C. A. Marves, Transportation de- 
partment manager, Line Material In- 
dustries, Milwaukee, “no service due 
to grounding of planes on account of 
bad weather.” R. J. Garrison, traffic 
manager, A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, lists 
seasonal backlogs and occasional mis- 
direction at junction points. D. B. Good- 
win, corporate traffic manager for Bur- 
roughs Corp., Detroit, calls attention to 
“lack of consistent delivery service to 
non-airport cities and lack of space dur- 
ing heavy shipping periods.” 

Ground facilities and services, in 
general, consume a lot of whatever time 
is saved in the air, in the opinion of 
some 15 Poll respondents. One of these 
is E. H. Tuthill, general traffic manager, 
Avon Products, Inc., Suffern, N.Y.: 
“Surface transport to and from airports 
can lose the time gained by use of air- 
lines, unless a continuous movement 
exists and regular service is arranged.” 
A. S. Daviau, traffic manager, Mennen 
Co., Morristown, N.J., voices much the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Your Erie customer service man has... 


An eye on your shipment all the way! 


Your Erie customer service man can answer 
questions about your shipment fast. Usually while 
you hold the phone he can tell you where it is— 
when it will get there—thanks to Erie’s famous 
QUICK ACTION Car Locator Service. 


Through Erie’s rapid communications network he 
receives regular reports so he can keep an eye on 
all your shipments. And he can quickly get, or 
relay, any additional information. 


Here’s still another example of Erie’s customer 
service philosophy in action. It’s our way of run- 
ning a railroad—coordinating the operations of 
every department to help you simplify your 
shipping problems. 





CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


ion ns YOUNGSTOWN 
a SCRANTON 
= PITTSBURGH 
a Vepondeble . ° 
customer Dependable Service For 
sorviee re dl T0 d The Heart Of Industrial America 
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Cost—Rail vs. Truck, Barge 


By H. C. MURPHY 
President—Chicago, Burlington 


& Quincy Railroad 


Federal, state 


neutralized the 


and local governments 
have largel efficiency 
of American 

Russia has superior 
efficiency of rail transportation by mak- 
ing the Soviet rail network a vital part 
of its national “production line.” But 
while Russia profits from railroad effi- 
railroads have been 
called “the outstanding unsubsidized 
sick man’ of transportation.” 

The broad facts of the 
economy of the several kinds of 
portation are generally known but, too 
often, are disregarded 

Most of the expense of highway and 
inland waterway carriers is direct ex- 
pense, that is, directly related to volume 
Much of a railroad’s ex- 
continues in any event, 


railroads 


recognized the 


ciency our own 


relative 
trans- 


of business 
pense, however 
because its fixed plant must be provided 
and maintained whether 
ume goes up or down. Railroad prop- 
is privately owned and is subject 
private maintenance 
waterways, owned by 


business vol 


erty 
to taxation and 
Highways and 
government are not 

While these facts are generally recog- 
precise information is 
needed to pinpoint the cost differences 


forms of transporta- 


nized, more 


between various 


tion, and to ascertain their relative im- 
portance. 

As a step toward getting such infor- 
mation, I have prepared the accom- 
panying table. Its purpose is to compare 
the principal items of revenue and ex- 
pense of several profitably operated 
barge and truck lines with the perfor- 
mance of the Burlington (which, as rail- 
roads go, is relatively profitable). It is 
not an attack upon truck and barge 
transportation but, rather, a statement 
of facts developed in a limited explora- 
tion of an interesting field. 

All basic figures in the table were 
taken from reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which are avail- 
able to public inspection. These compe- 
titive carriers serve the same general 
area as the Burlington. 

To place truck and barge data on a 
comparable basis with the railroad fig- 
ures, some computations and deriva- 
tions were necessary. They are explained 
in the footnotes to the table. For ex- 


ample, since the truck and barge lines 
are not engaged in the passenger busi- 


ness, all passenger revenues and 
expenses were removed from the rail- 
road figures so as to show freight serv- 
ice data only. In showing “maintenance 
of way and structures expense” for the 
truck lines, the figures include their 
payments in the form of fuel taxes, 
license fees, etc., since truckers contend 
these are payments for roadway use. 


What does this comparison reveal? 
Attention is invited to the bottom of the 
table, where appear figures under the 
heading “Ratio to Revenues.” For main- 
tenance of way and structures, the ex- 
pense of the truck lines is shown as 
7.25% of their operating revenues com- 
pared with a ratio of 12.65% for the 
railroad. 

The truck figure of 7.25% 
tual maintenance of structures expense 
(0.96% ) plus payments for license fees, 
ton-mile taxes and taxes on fuel, oil, 
tires, etc. (6.29% ). Of course, no proof 
exists that these payments cover a fair 
proportion of highway maintenance 
costs. Moreover they are not “taxes” in 
the usual sense because they do not 
support local government and are spent 
primarily for the benefit of highway 
users. Such payments include no “tax 
equivalent” representing ad valorem 
property taxes, which truck lines would 
pay if they owned their right of way. 

In the case of the barge lines, the 
composite ratio of maintenance of way 
expense is only 0.58% of revenue 
compared to 12.65% for the railroad. 
Here it is entirely clear that the barge 
ratio bears no relation to the actual 
“way” expense of barge operation be- 
cause the entire cost of maintaining 
channels and ancillary transportation 
service and facilities (navigation aids, 
locks, etc.) is borne by the Federal 
Government and is not reflected in the 
barge lines’ expense figures. The small 
ratio figure of 0.58% results from some 
privately owned and maintained prop- 
erty, such as docks or shops. 

This is one of the handicaps that 
will continue to plague railroads until 
truck and barge lines pay user charges 
which reflect true economic Cost. 

For the other items of operating ex- 
pense (excluding maintenance of way), 
where government expenditures do not 
distort the comparison, the ratio figures 
(relation of expenses to revenues) re- 
flect actual costs. 

Maintenance of 


includes ac- 


equipment expense 
of the railroad is 14.53% of freight 
revenue, 20.65% for the trucks, and 
18.59% for the barges. 

Railroad traffic expense is 
against 3.66% for the trucks 
2.94% for the barges. 

The transportation ratio for the Bur)- 
ington is 33.99%, compared with 
58.59% for trucks and 51.74% for 
barges. 

General expense ratio is 2.87% for 
the railroad, 5.01% for the trucks, and 
5.88% for the barge lines. 

The total freight operating ratio is 


1.88%, 
and 
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Items 
Total Freight Revenue 


Net Income. .... 
Net Income per $1 Freight Revenue.... 


Total Net Investment* 
Net Investment—Land and putene®. 
Net Income Per $1 Invested 


Property Taxes... 
Property Taxes per $1 Freight Revenue 


Payroll Taxes 
Payroll Taxes per $1 Freight Revenve 


Federal Income Taxes 


Total Toxes — 
Total Toxes per $1 Freight Revenue. . .. 


Total Payroll 
Number of Employees 


ro gea ceo cso nrge 


Maintenance of Way and Structures? 
hAnio’ . 


Traffic 
Transportation 
‘al 





e of Eq 


Total 
Property Taxes 


maintenance of road 


Annval Reports to 1.C.C. 


Truck and Barge—Annuol Reports to 
1.C.C. Railrood—Annval R® to 
L.C.C. Freight proportion on basis of 
L.C.C. formula 


Same as item 2. 


Ratio of item 3 to item 1. 

Truck ond Berge—Annual Reports to 
1.C.C. Railroad—Annual Report to 
1.C.Cc., excluding property used ex- 
clusively in passenger service which 
could be eliminated if only freight 
service wos performed, less Dono- 
tions and Grants, and Depreciation 
ond Amortization Reserves. 





contrasted 
trucks and 


65.92% for the railroad, 
with 95.16% for the 
79.73% for the barges. 

In the area of property taxation, the 
railroad is heavily penalized, paying 
5.03% of its freight revenue for taxes 
on property assignable to freight serv- 
ice. This compares with a ratio of ap- 
proximately one-half of one per cent 
for both truck and barge lines ‘actually, 
0.45¢ and 0.51¢ per freight revenue 
dollar). 

There is no good economic reason 
why the tax contribution of a railroad 
to state and local governments should 
be 5.03% of its freight revenue, while 
only one-tenth of that ratio is exacted 
from truck and barge lines. These taxes 
help provide schools, police and fire 
protection, and other essential local 
services, and thus reduce the burden on 
all other taxpayers. 
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Net Operating Income (Railway, Truck or Barge). . 


Federal Income Taxes per $1 Freight Revenue 11.97¢ 


2 
= 
= 
= 
= 
2 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


(Money in Thousands) 


5 Truck 
Lines 


Truck Lines 
Per Cent of 


5 Barge Barge Lines 
Lines 


Freight Revenues, Expenses and Earnings of Burlington Railroad 
Compared with Those of 5 Profitable Truck Lines and 5 Profitable 
Barge Lines Serving Same General Area—Year 1958 


and 
Truck Lines 


5 Barge and 
y a 


Per Cent of 5 Truck Lines 
i] L A 


ae ; c ~ 





Railroad 
88.22 
26.87 
20.44 
23.17 


9.58 
2.27 
213.40 


Railroad 
$213,056 
26,691 
23,544 
11.05¢ 


$631,103 
487,888 
3.73¢ 


$ 10,725 
5.03¢ 


Composite 

$187,958 

7A72 

4813 
2.56¢ 

$ 60,448 

11,057 
7.964 

4 847 
0.45¢ 


$ 2097 

1.11¢ 

1,798 

0.96¢ 


$ 6,234 
2.93¢ 


$ 25,507 $ 


$ 42,466 $ 4,742 
19.93¢ 2.52¢ 
$ 95,137 $ 95,401 
17,227 15,068 


Ratio to Revenues %** 
12.65 7.257 
20.65 
3.66 
58.59 
5.01 174 56 
144.36 
8.95 


95.16 
0.45 


° "© Alter depreciation—Property devoted to freight service. 
** includes oll operating revenues and expenses assigned to freight for railroad, and all operating revenues and expenses for truck and barge lines 
# For truck lines includes maintenance of privately owned structures plus license fees, taxes on fuel, lubricating oil, tires and tonnage where applicable in lieu of 


+ 0.96°%% in structures maintenance expense, 6.297% in license fees, fuel taxes, etc 


EXPLANATION OF ITEMS 1 TO 11 INCLUSIVE 


. Same as item 5a. 


. Ratio of item 5a to Item 4, 


. Truck and Barge—Annual Reports to 
1.C.C. Railroad—Same apportionment 
as litem 5a. 


. Ratio Item 6a to Item 1. 


ck and Barge—Annual Reports to 
<. Railrood—Annual Report to 
.C. Freight proportion on basis of 
.C. formula. 


. Tr 
l. 
I. 
l. 


Item 7b. Ratio of item 7a to Item 1. 
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PROPERTY TAXES PER FREIGHT 
REVENUE DOUAR 
Sertingpes ‘ 
Truck lines average 
Barge lines overage 

Railroad payroll taxes, which are pro- 
portionately greater than those paid 
by rail competitors, present another 
competitive handicap. Such taxes are 
almost three times as great, in relation 
to each dollar of freight revenue, as 
those paid by barge and truck lines. 
The difference arises from the fact that 
railroad pensions and other employee 
benefits are, by law, more liberal and 
costly than those provided by Social 
Security, which are applicable to truck 
and barge line employees. 

And while railroads pay such taxes 
for maintenance of way employees, 
those who perform similar work for 
the truck and barge lines are on the 
public payroll. 


$ 54,173 
8,762 
4,915 


113.65 
59.70 
41.32 
36.38 


25.43 $242,132 
32.83 15,934 
20.88 9,728 
82.08 4.02¢ 
10.54 $126,942 
0.52 13,613 
198.12 7.66¢ 


2.58 1,123.3 
10.14 0.46¢ 


5.26 2,425 
20.82 1,00¢ 


9.85 4,311 
38.76 1.78¢ 
7.34 7,859 
28.85 3.24¢ 
13.74 $108,471 
12.72 17,259 


9.0T¢ 


4.58 
127.94 
156.38 
152.22 
204.88 


120.95 


0.51 10.14 


ee ULM MLL LT 


. Truck and Barge—Annval 
LC.C. Railrood—Annual 
1.C.C. Recalculated on 
freight operations using 
mula for expenses. 


Reports to 
Report 


1.C.€, 


. Ratio of Item 8a to Item 1. 
. Total of Items 6a, 7a and 8a. 
. Ratio of Item 9a to Item 1. 


7 bee and Barge—Annval Reports to 
1.C.C. Railrood—Annual Report to 
1.C.C., on basis of freight apportion- 
ment of operating expenses under 
1.C.C. formula. 


. Same as item 10. 


PAYROLL TAXES PER DOLLAR OF 
FREIGHT REVENUE 


Burlington 
Truck lines average 
Barge lines average 

The truck and barge lines had com- 
bined gross revenues almost 14% great- 
er than those of the railroad (see top 
of table), but their “net operating in- 
come,” as well as their “net income,” 
was less than the railroad’s, and their 
total investment is only 20% of the 
railroad’s total investment. 

The investment of government in 
highways and waterways is not in- 
cluded. If it were, total capital invest- 
ment needed to provide for this vol- 
ume of transportation by highway or 
river would be greater than the rail- 
road’s total investment in right-of-way 
and fixed plant. 

The railroad uses a net investment 

(Continued on page 24) 
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10,000-pound capacity container weighs only 1,670 pounds. Built by Highway Trailer Company, Stoughton, Wisconsin, 


using USS COR-TEN High-Strength, Low-Alloy Steel. 


For all-purpose cargo containers, USS High-Strength Steels 
supply maximum strength with light weight 


High strength steel offers the most economical 
strength-to-weight ratio of any material used for all- 
purpose cargo containers. And with USS Cor-TENn 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Steel, you get the plus 
values of high resistance to atmospheric corrosion, 
good toughness for resistance to shock and impact, 
and longer life for the paint job. 

Cargo containers must take rough handling since 
they are used again and again. ‘They need the extra 
strength and stiffness supplied by USS Cor-TEN 
Steel’s high yield point of 50,000 psi. This factor 
also permits substantial weight reduction with a 
resultant increase in payload. 

Experience has shown that light weight alone is 


This mark tells you a product is made of modern Steel 


not enough for economical service. Containers like 
these shown have already made twelve round trips 
overseas with payloads both ways. Maintenance has 
been negligible and contents were protected against 
damage and pilfering. These containers have 348 
cubic feet or 10,000 lb. capacity—about 6% more 
than their predecessors—and they weigh 300 pounds 
less, due to the use of USS Cor-TEN Steel. 

In marine, trucking and railroad container appli- 
cations, USS Cor-TEN Steel has proved highly 
satisfactory. For more information on USS Cor-TEN 
Steel, write to United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks 


United States Stee! Corporation — Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel — San Francisco 

Tennessee Coa! & iron— Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supply — Stee! Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 

United States Steel 









SHIP IT ON THE FRISCO 


5,000 MILES SERVING: 


Feed, flour or cereal... 

refined or raw material - — 

whatever you have to ship - - big or small... 
short or tall .. . fragile or rugged - - 

ship it fasf and ship it sure; 

SHIP IT ON THE FRISCO! 


To, from or through the Southeast and Southwest, 
425 powerful Diesels and a fleet of 25,000 cars 
speed your shipments to destination 

safely, surely ...on time. 


Your freight arrives when you want it... reaches its 
destination when it's due. 


Call your FRISCO Sales Representative for that next 
shipment. He'll show you why it's best 
to Ship If On the Frisco! 


MISSOURI + KANSAS + ARKANSAS + OKLAHOMA + TEXAS + TENNESSEE + MISSISSIPPI! * ALABAMA + FLORIDA 


June 27, 1960 
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COST—RAIL vs. TRUCK, BARGE (Continued from page 21) 


ye NHN 


in fixed plant devoted to freight service 
$500 million (exclusive of 
motive and rolling stock) to 
achieve a gross volume of freight trans- 
portation somewhat dollar-wise, 
than the barge and truck lines’ total. 
Their private investment in fixed prop- 
erty is less than $14 million—not even 
3° the investment. 


of almost 


pow er 


less, 


3% of railroad 
The counterpart of this large private 
investment by the railroad is provided 
by government's (taxpayers’) invest- 
ment in highways and waterways. 

The railroad has a much larger prop- 
erty investment to finance and replace 
than do truck and barge lines—a total 
of $631 million for the Burlington 
against $127 million for the truck and 
barge companies (truck, $60.5 million; 
$66.5 million). 
investors (irate of 
is of vital im- 
health and 


barge, 

Attractiveness to 
return investment) 
portance to the continued 
existence of the railroads 

It is significant that the railroad 
earned only 3.73% on its investment 
while the truck lines earned an average 
7.96% and the barge lines an average 
7.39%, despite the fact their operating 
ratios were substantially higher than 
the railroad’s. 

[Transportation companies entirely 
dependent on private capital are thus 
able to offer investors less than half the 
earnings ratio shown by competitive 
companies which have most of their 
needed fixed plant investment provided 


on 


by government. 

To sum up: On those items where no 
government outlays are involved (main- 
tenance of equipment, transportation, 
traffic, and general expense ratios), the 
railroad’s showing is markedly better 
than its competitors. 


Expense per Revenue Dollar 


But the comparisons change, radical- 
ly, when government enters the picture 

as it does in items involving taxation 
and maintenance of way and fixed 
plant. All the following expense items 
are related to $1.00 of gross freight 
revenue 

(1) Property taxes. The railroad 
pays roughly ten times as much per 
dollar of freight revenue, as its competi- 
tors: Railroad, 5.03 cents; truck, 0.45 
cents; barge, 0.51 cents. 
Income taxes. The railroad 
than twelve times the truck 
and more than two and one-half 
average: Railroad, 
0.96 cents; barge, 


(2) 
more 
erage, 
times 
11.97 
4.64 cents 

(3) Payroll taxes. The railroad pays 


pays 
av- 


barge 
truck, 


the 


cents 
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TAXES AND RELATED COSTS PER 


Property, Payroll, 


Income Taxes 
Burlington : 19 
Truck average 
Barge average .. 


2.52¢ 


two and one-half times the truck aver- 
age, and almost five times the barge 
average. Railroad, 2.93 cents; truck, 
1.11 cents; barge, 0.61 cents. 

(4) Maintenance of Way and Struc- 
tures. 

The railroad pays more than twelve 
times the average truck payment, 
and more than twenty times the average 
barge payment for such expenses. Rail- 
road, 12.65 truck, 0.96 cents; 
barge, 0.58 cents. 

If truck payments for license fees, 
fuel taxes, etc., are included in this 
category—on the theory that they are 
used for road maintenance—the rail- 
road still pays more than one and one- 
half times the truck average, and the 
barge comparisons remain unchanged. 
Railroad, 12.65 cents; truck; 7.25 cents; 
barge, 0.58 cents 

Finally, if we consider all taxes and 
all “maintenance of way and structures” 


cents; 


DOLLAR OF FREIGHT REVENUE 


Maintenance of 
Way, Structures 


12.65¢ 
9b¢ 
58¢ 


Fuel 
etc 


Fees, 
Taxes, 


6.29¢ 


(including truck license fees, fuel taxes, 
etc.) the railroad pays more than three 
times as much as the truck average, 
and more than five times the barge av- 
erage. Railroad, 32.58 cents; truck, 9.77 
cents; barge, 6.34 cents. This appears 
in detail in the table above. 

All the instances cited above, where 
railroad indexes are less favorable than 
those of barge and truck lines, have their 
origin in unequal taxation, fixed plant 
provision and maintenance, and “social 
security” for employees. 

These differences in treatment explain 
why much of the country’s freight traffic 
growth is going to other forms of trans- 
portation while rail freight volume re- 
mains stationary, or declines. In addi- 
tion, these differences in treatment 
suggest that, with equitable treatment, 
railroads could provide better service 
at lower cost to their patrons. and at 
no cost to the taxpayer. 





PRR Vice President — Operations 
James P. Newell (left) was sworn 
in as a member of the United States 
National Commission in the Pan 
American Railway Congress when 
the group met in Washington re- 
cently. On hand to administer the 
oath of office in the commission, 
which officially represents the United 
States, was H. Charles Spruks 
(right), special assistant to the chief 


of protocol of the Department of 





Newell Added to International Commission 


State. Looking on was AAR Presi- 
dent Daniel P. Loomis who is chair- 
man of the commission. Other busi- 
ness of the meeting included plan- 
ning U. S. participation in the Tenth 


Pan American Railway Congress, 
scheduled to be held in Brazil in 
October. Sponsor of the Congress is 
the Pan American Railway Congress 
Association, a permanent interna- 
tional group dedicated to advance- 
ment of railroads in this hemisphere. 
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SPOKANE 


TACOMA 


SEATTLE 


BILLINGS 
PORTLAND 


Now, more than ever, 
your best routing 


Northwest is 


This is the direct route...fast, efficient, dependable...linking the 
Pacific Northwest with Chicago and the East. 

Look at the map. See how the Burlington connects Chicago 
with the Great Northern and Northern Pacific at St. Paul- 
Minneapolis. Note the rail connections available to you at Chi- 
cago. And see how the Burlington, working with major carriers 
of the Northwest, can speed your shipments Northwest from 
Chicago...or East from Seattle, Portland, Spokane, and the vast 
region which these railroads serve. 





This is truly modern transportation...with unsurpassed sched- 
ules, connections, and facilities. For your next shipment to, from, 
or through this region, get your Burlington Traffic Representa- 
tive’s counsel and assistance. You'll discover that your best 


routing is VIA BURLINGTON! 
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an essential link in transcontinental 
transportation, serving the East, 

Southeast, South and Southwest 

through 22 principal gateways and 

more than 200 interchange points 
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Why Car-Pac Crossmembers are Aluminum: 
... Savings for the railroad...service for shippers 





Pacific Car & Foundry Co. is now offering cross- 
members made of aluminum, Reynolds Aluminum 
—to provide some new and important advantages 
for both railroads and shippers. 

First, the Car-Pac aluminum crossmembers will 
provide savings for the railroad. Extensive testing 
showed that lightweight aluminum offers the high- 
est strength-to-weight ratio of any practical mate- 
rial. The aluminum crossmember has a greater load 
carrying capacity than ordinary wood and steel 
members. This means fewer crossmembers per car. 

The shipper and receiver will enjoy better service 
with these new crossmembers. One man can handle a 
Car-Pac aluminum crossmember easily, so loading 
is faster and more efficient. Loads can be blocked 
more effectively, so freight damage is reduced. 

Car-Pac crossmembers, because they’re alumi- 
num, can’t rust, won’t stain or soil freight. Alu- 
minum won’t rot or splinter; the crossmembers 
serve longer with less maintenance, and are safer 
to handle. 


RAILWAY AGE 





The reason behind Car-Pac’s selection of Reynolds 
for the metal and the development assistance for 
its new aluminum crossmember is significant, too. 
To quote a Pacific Car official, Reynolds was chosen 
“because of its proven leadership in the application 
of lightweight metals to the manufacture of railroad 
car components.” 

For details on aluminum crossmembers, or on 
aluminum for any railroad use, take advantage of 
this leadership. Contact your local Reynolds office, 
or write Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. Box 


2346-TM, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


Watch Reynolds TV Shows: “Bourbon Street Beat” 
and “Adventures in Paradise"; and, 
resuming in October, “All Star Golf"— ABC-TV 
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How the Frisco 
ze) Puts New Stress 
On Its Sales 


FIGURES ON RECAPTURED TRAFFIC make good read- 


ing to J. E. 


Gilliland. Of a potential $7,500,000 in annual 


revenues which Frisco’s Rate Department Report program 
has turned up, the road has published rates and moved traffic 
with an annual revenue value of $2,500,000. 


® The Story at a Glance: If con- 
sistent and intensive training can make 
good salesmen better, Frisco’s competi- 
tors face rough going in the years 
ahead. 

In the five years since J. E. Gilliland 
became traffic vice president, almost 
every phase of traffic effort has gone 
through a modernization and upgrading 
—all intended to further Frisco’s idea 
of its corporate objective: “To obtain 
the maximum amount of profitable 
freight in competition with other forms 
of transportation, as well as with com- 
petitive railroads.” 

Currently, the emphasis is on a sales 
education program which will run, as 


EMPHASIS ON TRAINING brings these Frisco salesmen 
Louis conference room for class once a month. 


into St. 


30 


now scheduled, well into next year. It's 
designed to make every Frisco sales- 
man, on- and off-line, fully familiar 
with every Frisco facility and service— 
from hump yards and special equip- 
ment to freight rates and damage pre- 
vention. 


Frisco is better than half-way 
through an eight-point program aimed 
at bringing its traffic effort up to—and 
in some instances ahead of—present-day 
thinking on traffic management. 

Improvements in the organization it- 
self are largely past. So is the firming 
up of a wide-ranging traffic research 
program. Rate and profit analysis work 


is well advanced—to a point where 
Frisco counts in the millions of dollars 
the value of traffic regained through 
concentrated and coordinated sales and 
rate effort. Now a sales control system 
has been placed in operation and Frisco 
is stepping up its sales educational pro- 
grams. 

Three other sales-related objectives— 
greater sales promotion, establishment 
of a sales budgeting system and crea- 
tion of a sales incentive plan—are 
tabbed for future attention. 

Right now, Frisco salesmen are in 
the midst of a series of classes on ter- 
minal facilities and operations. Tulsa 

(Continued on page 34) 


Similar sessions are held monthly at 21 other locations 
for on- and off-line salesmen. 
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BEST EQUIPPED 
TO SERVE YOU BEST! 


How Mobil works to help railroads 
cut maintenance time ...reduce maintenance costs 


In more ways than ever, Mobil helps today’s rail- 
roads solve maintenance problems. Top-quality 
Mobil products and superior technical assistance are 
always at your service. And now, with the introduc- 
tion of two unique devices—a time-saving diesel en- 
gine analyzer and the trouble-saving Mobil Foto- 
work will be faster and easier for railroad 
maintenance personnel. 


scope- 


1 =» PRODUCT— Mobil Products have proved 
themselves in actual performance on Amer- 
ica’s leading railroads. They’re always of high- 


est quality . . . uniformly consistent. 


zn RESEARCH— Mobil’s never-ending re- 
search on fuels, lubricants and refining pro- 
cesses results in continually improved products 
for you. 


3. SPECIAL PERSONAL SERVICE— Mobil 
laboratories assist railroad men with specific 
problems involving application of products. 


4. ENGINEERING ASSISTANCE— Mobil 
service men average over 25 years’ experience. 
These men understand not only petroleum 
products, but the railroad business, as well. 


5. TECHNICAL INFORMATION— Mobil 
freely distributes technical data to interested 
railroad personnel. Both the pros and cons of 
problems are thoroughly and frankly presented. 


6. SUPPLY POINTS— Strategic locations of 
13 refineries and 20 product compounding 


plants provide convenient supply points. 


DIESEL ENGINE ANALYZER. This new instrument, presently under 
field test, is designed to provide all necessary information for not just 
one, but eight cylinder patterns at the same time, indicating fuel 
injection timing and cylinder pressures in relation to piston position. 
Greatly speeds up the work of engine trouble-shooting. 


MOBIL FOTOSCOPE.* This device measures the level of benzene in- 
solubles—soot—in a used lubricating oil . . . shows when oil filters 
should be changed. The Mobil Fotoscope is portable, inexpensive, 
sturdy enough to withstand normal abuse in handling. Can be operated 
by non-technical personnel to obtain simple, on-the-spot data for 
accurate showing of oil-filter condition. An ideal instant guide to 


filter changes. *PATENTED 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


94 years of helpful service to the railroad industry 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois « 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y: 
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NO MATTER where you are, clear across the 
country, if you have a freight shipment to move 
to or from the South — remember this. Within 
easy reach (as near as your telephone) there 
is a Southern Railway freight traffic representa- 
tive to help you. Not only does he offer the 
friendly, experienced help of an all-around traffic 
expert. He is also a specialist in transportation 
matters pertaining to the South. 


We’re only a local phone 


Look at this list of our freight offices and call the 

man from Southern nearest you. You'll find he 
has the know-how and the know- 
who to expedite shipments of all 
kinds that originate or terminate 
in the South. Call and see! 
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Lecation Name and Title Telephone 
Albany, Ga.—113% Pine Ave., (Box 2023) HEmiock 2-1532 
B. 8. Randall, District Freight Agent 
Anderson, 8. C.—C&NW Ry. Bi, 118 N. Fant St. CAnal 5-9 
J. H. Rash, Division Freight Agent 
Anniston, Ala.—So. Ry. Frt. Depot, (P.O. Box 1304) ADams 6-825! 
J. BE. Todd, Assistant General Freight Agent 
Asheville, N. C.—Miles Bidg.. 2 Wall St 
R. C. Courtney, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
R. D. Blalock, Jr.. Commercial Agent ALpine 3-0953 
Atlanta 3, Ga.—So. Ry. Bidg., 99 Spring St., S.W. MUrray 86-0800 
Howard Cook, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
¥. T. Ivie, Asst. Gen, Frt. Agt., M. M. Boyle, Div. Prt. Agt 
E.J. Brown, 0.8. Dorian, E. W. Held. N.A. Hocker, Dist. Prt. Agts 
K. E. Epps, Dist. Frt. Agt..J.R. Thomas, B. F.Carter,Com'l. Agts 
Augusta, Ga.—So. Ry. Frt. Depot, (P.0. Box 277) PArk 2-5793 
E. B. Spence, Assistant General Freight Agent 
H. M. Sandiford, Dist. Frt. Agt., J. & Puckett, Com'l, Agt 
Baltimore 2, Md.—2305 Mathieson Bidg Plaza 2-3538 
D. L. Lacey, General Agent 
P. BE. Provins, J. B. Long, BR. F. Maxwell, Sr., Com’). Agts 
Bolle Glade, Fia.—i Sanders Bidg wYman 6-2365 
T. L. Sellers, Dist. Frt. Agt.. H. T. Moore, Com’). Ast 
Birmingham 3, Ala.—Transp'n. Bi, 2201 ist Ave. N. FA 2-766! 
H. L. Paylor, Jr., Assistant Frt. Traffic Manager 
H. H. Peters, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt.. A Fleming, Div. Frt. Agt 
G. F. Weisbrod, Dist. Frt. Agt.. W. H . Commercial Agent 
Boston 16, Mass.—Littie Bi., 80 Boylston St HUbbard 2-8490 
J. H. Biair, Gen. Agt., C. E. Soule, W. F. Stephenson, Com'l. Agts 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn.—Union Station NOrth 9-6833 
C. E. Donaldson, Div. Frt. Agt., BR. L. Steele, Com'l. Agt 
Brunswick, Ga.—-So. Ry. Frt. Depot ¢ St. & Cochran Ave 
(P.O. Box 397) J. P. Lewis, Jr. Di ct Freight Agt. AM 5-2710 
Charleston 12, S$. C.—Aiken House, King & Ann Sts RA 2-6640 
F. W. VonCanon, Jr... W. H. Bargle, District Freight Agents 
Chartotte 1, N. C.—Southern Ry. Bidg EDison 3-616! 
R. E. Smith, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
W. B. Lipford, Div. Frt. Agt.. H. D. Little, Dist. Prt. Agt 
D. G. Freese, H. H. Burks, Commercial Agents 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn.—i301 Market &t 

C. Correll, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
T W. Hassell, Div. Fre. Agt., Joseph Hughes, Dist. Prt. Agt 


Alpine 3-5281 


AMherst 6-513! 


call away...in 90 cities from 
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MeWhirter, Dist. Frt. Agt.. C. E. Arnold, Com’'l. Agt 
2342 Rankers Bidg.. 105 W. Adame St. CE 6-8204 
General Western Freight Agent 
R.S.Geer;Asst.Gen. West, Prt. Agt..R.G Warner, Dist. Prt. Agt 
C.G. Brown, Jr. , Dist. Prt. Agt..J.P Gibson, W. KR. Schewene,( A 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio—Transp'n. Bi 7 EB. 4th St MAin |-4180 
R. 8. Souther, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
P. B. Plury, Asst. ¢ Frt. Agt.. G. H. Schneider, Dist. Prt. Agt 
J. A. Gibbons, J. F. Burke, Commercial Agents 
Cleveland 13, Ohio—1110 Term. Tower Bidg MAin |-6336 
J. A. Rush, General Agent. J. V. Johnston, Dist, Frt. Aat 
A. L. Sewell, Dist. Frit. Agt.. D. L. Ross, Commercial Agent 
Cotumbia j, 8. C.—Union Station Bidg AL pine 3-330! 
D. Gallaway, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt.. J. H. Little, Div. Fre. Agt 
Smith, BE. L. Boyd, Com’). Agts 
Columb: Ga.—So. Ry Frt. Depot. (7.0. Box 1283) FA 3-7923 
F. L. Quiney, Division Freight Agent 
Datias |, Tex Kirby Bidg., 1509 Main St. Riverside 7-0862 
E. R. Chapin, Dist. Fre. Agt.. C. W. Huber, Com'l. Agt 
Danville, Va.—661 Craghead St Swift 2-3575 
BE. M. Roscoe, Division Freight Agent 
Denver 2. Cote 121 Ry. Exchange Bidg., 900-17th St 
R. L. Lee, General Agent CHerry 4-2186 
Detroit 26, Mich.—520 Book Bi . 1249 Washington Bivd. WO 2-6908 
J.B. Price,Gen. Traf.Agt..H.G. Lind, RE. Hampton, Dist. Prt. Agts 
W. H. Donaldson, C. C. Smith, L. D. Sutton, Com'l. Agts 
Durham, WN. C.—So. Ry. Prt. Depot.C.C. Elder, Div. Prt. Agt 6-350 
Evansvilie 7, Ind.—i North Elsas Ave HArrison 2-8285 
4. C. Dant, Div. Prt. Agt.. R. 8. Tannehill, Com’). Agt 
Ft. Lawderda Fla.—304 Radio Cen Bide JA 3-659! 
P. Jolly, Dist. Fri. Agt.. J. F. Prendergast, Jr. Com'l. Agt 
Ft. Pierce, Fia.—<ioeney Bidg., 319-A N. 4th 8t HO 4.1188 
Vv. 1. Cox, Dist. Prt. Agt.. D. A. Brown, Com'l. Agt 
Gadsden, Ala.—So. Ry. Frt. Depot, 300 N. 4th St., (P.O. Box 892) 
A. C. Diven, District Freight Agent Liberty 3-566! 
Gastenia, WN. C.—So. Ry. Depot.H.L. Parkerson.Gen.Agt. UN 5-571! 
Greensboro, N. C.—So. Ry. Bidg., 400 8 Elm 8t BR 2-0131 
HM. Ll. Bondurant. Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
R. F. Smith, Dist. Fre. Agt.. J. C. Smith, Com'l. Agt 
Greenville, &. C.-15 W. McBee Ave CEdar 2-563! 
W. M. Crehore, Assistant General Freight Agent 
4. P. Cunningham, Div. Frt. Agt., BR. BE. Lee, Jr, Com’). Agt 
Harrisonburg, Va.—So. Ry. Prt. Sta.. J. M. Dietz, Com’l. Agt 42391 
Hattiesburg, Miss.—So. Ry. Pass Station JUniper 3-4726 
W. R. Anderson, District Freight Agent 
Hickory, NM. C.—5-2nd St. Place, N. W 
H. T. Huntley, Division Freight Agent 
High Point, N. C.—So, Ry. Pass. Sta.. (P.O. Box 1742) 68-4092 
H. D. Minnis, Assistant General Freight Agent 
Heuston 2, Tex.—631-32 Bankers Mortg. Bldg CApital 7-6767 
3. O. Reed, General Agent, A. R. Cash, Commercial Agent 
Hunteville, Ala.—405 Times Bidg JEfterson 4-1664 
F. 8. Rains, District Freight Agent 
tndianapoiis 4, Ind.—414 Merchants Bank Bidg ME 7-4262 
I. B. Day, Dist. Prt. Agt.. A. M. Liles, Jr., Com'l. Agt 
Jacksonville |, Fia.—421 BE. Bay St. (P.O. Box 1074) Elgin 6-268! 
B.L. Skinner, Asst.Gen. Prt. Agt.. R. HW. Lawrence, Dist. Prt. Agt 
H. C. Yancey, J. L. Martin, Commercial Agents 
Johnsen City, Tenn.—So. Ry. Pass. Sta 
C. A. Foster, Division Freight Agent 
Kansas City 6, Mo.—527 Ry. Exchange Bldg Victor 2-89862 
W.K. Bien, Gen. Agt., H.D. Schelier, O.K. Mcintosh, Com’). Agts 
Kinston, N. C.—P.0. Box 687, Cecil Moore, Gen. F. A. JA 3.4137 
Knoxville 17, Tenn.—So. Ry. Pass. Sta., 306 Depot Ave. 3-316! 
P. H. MeWhorter, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
Hubert Salyer, Division Freight Agent 
R. W. Ogle Jr., Dist. Frt. Agt., J. C. Chandler, Com’l. Agt. 3-0748 


DAvis 2-6166 


WAlinut 6-495! 


Location Name and Title Telephone 
Laurel, Miss.—So. Ry. Pass. Sta.,C.8. Boothe, Dist. Prt. Agt. 8-7438 
Lexington, Ky.—Go. Ry. Pass. Sta 4-0248 
4. H. Rayburn, Div. Frt. Agt.. J. A. Manning, Com’). Agt 
Little Rock, Ark.—312 Gazette Bidg F Ranklin 4-3079 
W. J. Frazier, Dist. Prt. Agt., F. W. Craft, Com’l. Agt 
Les Angeles 14, Calif.—817Pac. Elec. Bl. 6108. Main8t MA 3-3952 
H. V.Gardner,Genl. Agt.,W.P.Chrouch,E. P. Snelling,Com']. Agts. 
Lowlsvilie 10, Ky.—1402 8. 15th St MEtrose 7-7643 
L. D. Stokes, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt.. J. E. Lacock, Div, Frt. Agt 
4.L. Hyde,Jr., Dist. Prt. Agt..M.F. Beasley,W.1. Lally,Com'l. Agts, 
Lynchburg, Va.-—Kemper St. Sta.. Box 2197, Miller Park P.O. Sta 
R. Monroe, Asst. G. F E. Gowin, Div. Frt. Agt. V1 5-4851 
*. Poole, R. A. Safrit, District Freight Agents 
P. 0. Box 95, 123-27 Term. Sta. Bidg SH 35-6311 
sling, Jr.. Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
Div. Prt. Agt..D.L. Bowman, L. M. Mathews,Com’). Agts. 
Memphis 3. Tenn.—711 Un. Planters Nat'l. Bank. Bl JA 5-873! 
E. W. Shirah, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
BE. F. Buzan, General Cotton Agent 
EK. A. Evers, Assistant General Cotton Agent 
H.Cummins, Div. Prt. Agt. R.A. Riddick.J.A.Carson,Com']. Agts 
Meridian, Miss.—Southern Ry Passenger Station 2-2127 
Cc. 8. Edmundson, Dist. Frt. Agt.. H. L. Alford, Com’'l. Agt 
Miami 32, Fia.—444 Ingraham Bi., 25 &. EB. 2nd Ave. FR 7-2731 
A. G. Shook, General Agent, G. B. Bingham, Dist. Frt. Agt 
W. T. Shivell, W. B. Macdonald, Jr.. Dist. Prt. Agta 
Milwaukee 3, Wise.908 Majestic Bidg BRoadway 3-7730 
N. Stadler, General Agent 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 55 Rand Tower 
J. W. Hagen, District Freight Agent 
Mobile 5, Ala So Frt. Depot, (P.0. Box 962) HE 2-3617 
D. E. Manderson, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
4. H. Grieme, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt.. H. C. Browning, Com'l. Agt 
Montgomery 4, Ala 923-25 First Nat'l. Bank Bi AM 3.2056 
F. E. Ardrey, Jr., Dist. Prt. Agt.. C. L. Thaxton, Com’'l. Agt 
Nashville 3, Tenn 833-34 Third Nat'l. Bak. Bi AL pine 6-7214 
W. V. Drisehel, Jr, Dist. Fre. Agt.. W. L. Northern, Com’'l. Agt 
New Bern, N. C.—?P. O. Box 1260, J. BE. Jerritt, Gen. Agt. ME 7-6877 
New Orleans 16, La.—1205 St. Louis 8t., (P.O. Box 190) WH 7-997! 
C. C. Bostwick, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 


oast to coast! 


8. W. Beacham. H. W. Talmadge.J.F. Young, Asst.Gen. Prt. Agts. 
G. H. Corcoran, Dist. Prt. Agt.. W. G. Cox, Com’. Agt 
8. H. Vincent, Foreign Freight Agent 
New York 36, N.Y 500 Fifth Ave 
H. EB. Wilson, Jr., Eastern Traffic Manager 
C. BE. Caskie.Gen. Kast. Prt. Agt.,.R.L.CrawfordJr., For. Prt. Agt 
F. W. Wiley, R. H. Baily, J. O. Lowe, Dist. Frt. Agts 
M. W. Morris, F. P. Thomas, Commercial Agents 
Nortokk |, Va.—-Foot of Jackson St WAdison 2-1907 
E. C. Davis, General Agent, F. E. Moore, Com'l. Agt 
Ortando, Fia.—713Florida Nat’! BankBl..(P.0.Boxi8é2) GA 2-7418 
C. BE. Abernathy, Dist. Frt. Agt.. P. J. Jessee, Com'l. Agt 
Pahokee, Fia.—-P.0. Box 355, T. L. Sellers, Dist. Fret. Agt. 2451 
Patatha, Fia.—GS4F Ry. Freight Depot EAst 5-2069 
J. A. Hanzook, District Freight Agent 
Peoria 2, 11.—0923-24 Jefferson Bidg 
W. M. Murphree, Jr., Dist. Fre. Agt.. D. E. Tackett, Co 
Philadeiphia 7, Pa.—i410 Western Svg. Fund Bidg PE 5-3264 
J. J. Hubbard, General Agent, J. H. High, Dist. Fre 
E. M. Franklin, Dist. Frt. Agt., R. C. Schallom, Jr., Com'l. Agt 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.—Room 1627, No. 2 Gateway Center 
W. T. Carpenter, Jr.. General Agent COurt | -8454 
A. W. Lewis, J. Stastka, Dist. Frt. Agts., K. Askegren, Com’l. Agt 
Portiand 5, Ore.—-854 Pittock Block CApitol 8.3867 
4. H. Evans, General Agent 
Raleigh, N. C.—So. Ry. Bidg., 327 W. Davie St TEmple 3-8627 
M. H. Schell, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt., A. L. Poole, Com’l. Agt 
Richmond 19, Va.—idth & Canal Sts.. (P.O. Box 1174) M1 89-1547 
E. L. Brown, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
A.O. Peitig. Asst.GFA,W.O. Harris, Dist. Prt. Agt., or MI 9.1566 
Rechester 4, W. Y.—Cutler Bldg BAker 5-569! 
G. EB. Green, Ir.. General Agent, J. W. Beaver, Com'l. Agt. 
Rome, Ga.—2d Ave. & BE. 2d St., G. 1. Russell, Div. Prt. Agt. 6531 
1203-09 Chemical Bidg MAin |-5060 
ablood. Western Traffic Manager 
O. A. Vinyard, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt.. W. H. Heggarty, Div. Frt. Agt 
A.B. Hanson, Dist. F.A..W.J.Cunningham,J.J.Rutledge,“om’'l. Agts. 
San Francisco 5, Calif.—787 Monadnock Bldg SUtter |-3346 
R. R. Holt, General Agent 
Savannah. Ga.—903 Realty Bidg ADams 2-6135 
G. A. Dansberry,Gen. A... D. Luckett Jr.,.L. A. MeCranie,Com’]. Agts 
Seattie |, Wash.—420 Jos. Vance Bidg.. Ird & Union Aves. 
C. 8. Stage, General Agent MUtual 2-3863 
Seima, Ala.—-So. Ry. Bl.,HamiltonSt. &JeffDavisAve., (Box528) 
R. EB. Courtney, Division Freight Agent TRinity 4-490' 
Sheffield, Ala—Sou. Ry.B1..E.8.Hughes.Jr..Div.Frt.Agt. EV 3-582 
Shreveport, La.—509 Shreveport Medical Arts Bldg 2.2583 
W. BR. Briley, District Freight Agent 
artanburg, &. C.—132 E. Main St 35-1542 
C. 8. Bramiett, Asst. General Freight Agent 
J. R. Brockman, Div. Prt. Agt.. G. M. Harviey, Dist. Prt. Agt 
Tampa |, Fla.—Suite 353, 308 Tampa St.. (P.O. Box 821) 2-2067 
L. Barnard, Jr., Dist. Frt. Agt.. H. D. Wainwright, Com'l. Agt 
G84&F Ry. Frt. Depot. R.L. Hargrett,Com'l Agt 2-259! 
3, Okla.—206 Thompson Bidg LUther 2.2591 
Potts, Dist. Prt. Agt., T. J. Young, U1, Com’'l. Agt 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.—AGS RR Pass. Sta Plaza 6.5496 
T. R. Ramepeck, Division Freight Agent 
Valdosta, Ga. —Fia. Ave. &PattersonSt CH 2-5220 or CH 4-0825 
Turnbull Bernard, Asst. GFA., J. C. Greene, Div. Frt. Agt 
E. 8. Davis, D. BE. Pitts, Commercial Agents 
Washington 13, D. C.—Sou Ry. Bidg.,.15&KSts..N.W. NA 68-4460 
Earl Brown, Assistant General Freight Agent 
EB. W. Nowland, Div. Prt. Agt.. J. H. Salisbury, Dist. Frt. Agt 
West Paim Beach, Fia.—50lGuarantyB1..(P.0.Box2001) TE 2-5575 
J. M. Sullivan, District Frt. Agt., J. A. Parr, Prt. Traf 
Winston-Sa 1, W. C.—So, Ry. Frt. Depot (P.O. Box 214) 
C. B. Fordham, Asst. GFA., M. V. Cloud, Com’l, Agt. PArk 3-7318 


F Ederal 2-5733 


Wisconsin 7-9833 
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FRISCO PUTS NEW STRESS ON SALES (Continued from page 30) 
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and Springfield, Mo., were covered in 
June; Kansas City and Fort Worth 
will be treated in September; St. Louis 
and Dallas-Irving in October. After an 
all-terminal review in November, class- 
es will move on to industrial develop- 
ment in December; free time and de- 
murrage in January 1961; and sales 
fundamentals in February. 

The complete list of topics includes 
TOFC, trade, split delivery, 
transloading, forwarder traffic, mer- 
chandise traffic, tracing-diversion-recon- 
signment, equipment, freight rates, 
claims and damage prevention. 
texts already completed, 

will get no once-over- 
treatment. The foreign trade 
is about an inch thick. The 
facilities and opera- 
tions, more than 80 pages long, covers 
only three of the eight terminal dis- 
which will be included. 

The end result of the program will 


foreign 


Based on 
these subjects 
lightly 
book alone 


text on terminal 


tricts 


be creation of a permanent, up-to-date 
library—and formation of a sales force 
with encyclopedic knowledge of what 
the railroad can do for its customers. 

Classes are held once monthly in 22 
locations—each city a central point for 
two or three or more of Frisco’s 60 
sales offices. In the beginning, agency 
heads are taking the role of “professor.” 
As the program continues, leadership 
will rotate among salesmen attending 
the classes. 

Texts are prepared by a director of 
sales training and definite assignments 
are made for each session. The director 
also provides class instructors with a 
list of questions—and, in turn, stands 
ready to provide answers to questions 
raised during periods by the 
“students.” 

Frisco thinks training “should be a 
permanent sort of thing,” Jack Gilli- 
land comments, “but you can be eaten 
up alive by lost man hours and ex- 


class 





via piggyback. 


export movement. Frisco 





Effective Salesmanship, Frisco Fashion 


@ Window glass, moving from an on-track shipper in Oklahoma 
to an off-track receiver in Minnesota, had moved regularly in 
box car service. The motor carrier rate was two cents higher 
than rail rate. But, taking into account cost of transferring glass 
from team track to consignee’s plant plus unloading, final cost 
to customer via motor carrier was at least 1014 cents lower than 
rail rate, or $84 lower on 80,000 Ib. Frisco’s action: Publication 
of a competitive TOFC rate. Result: Traffic—producing gross 
revenues of more than $5,000 annually—returned to the rails, 


@ A manufacturer of large rock-crushing machinery was ex- 
porting through a port not served by Frisco. But shipments had 
to be unloaded from flat car onto lighter or barge and then 
loaded onto ocean vessel. Method of handling involved additional 
time and expense and exposed shipment to added risk of damage. 
Frisco proposed shipment via Mobile, 
permitted direct loading from flat car to ship. Photos, of the 
Mobile port facilities and of an actual 
being loaded, clinched the sale. Result: 
port of Mobile wherever consistent with sailings, and Frisco- 
AT&N gets the haul from point of origin to port. 


@ A gas range manufacturer shipped his product (crated at 
point of origin) through a non-Frisco port. But overseas carrier 
rejected original cartons, required repacking and recrating for 
obtained 
ranges and secured a price on crating at Mobile from the Ala- 
bama State Docks. Data showed that ranges could be packed 
and crated to meet export specifications for about $2 less per 
crate than it cost at point of origin. Result: All the shipper’s 
export tonnage now moves via Frisco-AT&N to Mobile. 


where marginal tracks 


shipment of machinery 
Shipper now favors the 


necessary information on 
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pense” without decentralized instruc- 
tion. Grouping of the 60 agencies at 22 
centers solved that problem. Then the 
question became one of “what to 
teach?” 

“We arbitrarily said that all our men 
are qualified salesmen, qualified as to 
personality and appearance and so 
forth. So we asked them what they 
wanted. And they told us—more about 
our product and how to sell it. That's 
what we're giving them.” 

And the sales force’s response so 
far? “Very enthusiastic.” 

These monthly meetings are Frisco’s 
most extensive approach to saies edu- 
cation—but they aren’t the first. Some 
months ago, the road held sessions in 
St. Louis with a two-fold objective: 
to emphasize how Frisco could coun- 
ter truck competition and thus clear 
away any defeatist attitude among 
salesmen; and to make the sales force 
itself more helpful to the rate depart- 
ment. 


Meetings Were Successful 


On the showing to date, the meet- 
ings were a success. Out of those dis- 
cussions grew hard-hitting and ef- 
fective use of the so-called Rate De- 
partment Report—in effect, an “order 
blank” for rail transportation, and the 
basic method which Frisco uses to ob- 
tain from salesmen the information ne- 
cessary for establishment of competi- 
tive rates. 

Field forces responded eagerly—so 
much so that for a time ratemen were 
hard-pressed to keep up with steady 
flow of incoming reports. Since then, 
RDR utilization has leveled off—about 
20 reports can be expected monthly. 

RDR is a simple tool—just a report, 
basically, on traffic Frisco isn’t han- 
dling but could handle, and the rea- 
sons why it’s moving adversely. But it 
tells the rate department what adjust- 
ments have to be made to return the 
business to the rails. To date, RDR has 
uncovered about $7,500,00 worth of 
recapturable business. Of this poten- 
tial, Frisco has published rates and ac- 
tually moved traffic with a revenue val- 
ue of about $2,500,000 annually. 

RDR, of course, isn’t the only angle 
Frisco is playing. Research is steadily 
increasing in its value to the organiza- 
tion—including the research behind 
revenue forecasts that were accurate 
within 1.7% in 1958 and within a fan- 
tastic one-tenth of one per cent in 
1959. 

Walter H. Cramer, Jr., director of 
traffic research, cheerfully admits that 

(Continued on page 37) 
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care! 





No halfway shipping measures for us! Railway Express ships all 
the way from your door to your consignee’s door... anywhere within 
authorized limits in the U.S. And there’s no extra charge for this ‘ 
service. 4 » 
We give you complete, dependable service—service no other organi- V2 ni LW 4 b X 
zation can match. Railway Express service includes: EXPRESS 
Nationwide coverage to some 23,000 communities in the U.S. 
International service to and from almost anywhere in the world 
Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 


The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 
RAIL + AIR + SEA 


No other organization can match Railway Express Eager-Beaver HIGH WAY 
service. And our long-range improvement plans are making it even 
better. Next time you ship, call Railway Express—and see! 
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DOUBLE 
POWERED 
SYSTEM 


COMPLETELY DESCALES DIESEL ENGINE 
COOLING SYSTEMS! IT’S SAFE, EASY! 


That’s right. Using only two dry products -Wyan- 
dotte Rantrer and A.E.— you can easily remove 
all the scale from your diesel engine cooling sys- 
tems. Wyandotte A.E.— RANTIER DOUBLE- 
POWERED SYSTEM is safer and more effective 
than muriatic acid. More convenient, too. Re- 
quires no special handling — no carboys, no return- 


able drums. Saves you both time and money! 


HERE’S HOW IT’S DONE: 
RANTIER removes oily residues, softens scale, cleans 
out sludge and heavy soils. 

\.E. completely dissolves scale, rust, and soils so 
that they can be easily flushed away. Gets radia ior 
interiors and cooling water passages in heads and 
liners clean and scale-free. Eliminates neutralizing! 

No special equipment needed! No dismantling 


.- ho special hook-ups. 


COOLER ENGINES! 
If you want cooler diesel engines, at minimum 
costs, call your Wyandotte cleaning specialist. 


He'll be glad to give you all the details about the 
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new A.E.-Rantier DOUBLE-POWERED SYS- 
TEM. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, W yan- 
dotte, Michigan. Also Los Nietos, California; and 


Atlanta, Georgia. Offices in principal cities. 





RANTIER is an all-purpose, medium-duty alkaline 
product that’s safe for use on both ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals. Cleans painted surfaces with- 
out damaging finishes. 

A.E. is a mixture of acids and acid salts com- 
bined with synthetic detergents. Easy to control 
and use, A.E. has a low “free acid” content. Will 
also descale air-conditioning evaporators and 


ct yndensers. 





yandotte Chemicals 


J. B. FORD DIVISION 


Specialists in railroad cleaning products 
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FRISCO STRESSES SALES 


1Hdninnneinnnitt 


have been 
‘too accurate” to serve as a norm for 
judging future performance. But he 
contends that rail revenue forecasting 
remains a relatively simple task—on the 
with predictions on 
national product and industrial 
production, adds crop and industrial 
development data and then stirs in a 
factor on the trend of in- 
creasing truck activity. The result has 
been a remarkably accurate forecast 
which, for 1960, sees an increase of 
2-3% over 1959 revenues 

Over the past six months, the depart- 
ment has concerned primarily 
with pure market But over 
the past few years, it’s had a hand in a 
variety of trouble-shooting 
rate-making weaknesses and formulat- 


the ‘59 prediction may 


Frisco it starts 


LZTOSS 


computed 


itself 


research 
activities 


ing cures; analyzing sales operations to 
improve organization and _ perform- 
ance; making surveys to aid the indus- 
trial development department; and 
working out a “commodity manager” 
program with a double purpose 

As it’s projected, this plan will work 
manager” will be as- 
commodity or com- 
responsibility 
information 


through a who 


signed a given 
modity group. It’s his 
to develop all available 
about the commodity; to ways 
traftic 


business through con- 


devise 


(based on research) to regain 
or develop new 
sales or 


coordinate 


rates, service 


then to 


siderations of 
equipment; and 
new policies with the departments con- 
A second objective of the pro 
prospective rate 


cerned 
gram 
and sales officers through two or three 


will be to train 


years’ experience in the research field. 


Seventeen Commodity Groups 


commodity 
been developed most 
fully in the department, where 
Frisco took a regional organization and 
regrouped it on a commodity basis 
Seventeen commodity groups have been 


Thus far, the manager 
principle has 


rate 


established, each under a manager. Ef- 
ficiency and (particularly 
in handling rate matters with various 
regional rate bureaus) have been the 
principal benefits from the system. 
The problem of officer development, 
rate department, is 
has to—over 


consistency 


especially in the 
getting keen attention. It 
the next few years, Frisco will lose a 
half dozen of its top rate men through 
retirement. Down through the depart- 
ment, will have 
to be made just because of these retire- 


numerous promotions 
ments and the chain-reaction effects of 
promotion at the top. 

Over on the service front, perform- 
ance is improving steadily, with sales, 
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rates and operations working closely 
together. One indication: The new 
through-schedule theory which Frisco 
placed in operation last January 2 gave 
it definite, uncomplicated service to 
sell—and the operating department is 
backing the salesmen with perform- 
ance. All Frisco salesmen now go 
armed with operating data sheets 
which give full detail on all through 
trains—cutoff times, train makeup, 
schedules, blocking, connecting sched- 
ules, intermediate work scheduled. 
And, according to J. W. Tipton, gener- 
al manager—sales, “the operating peo- 
ple adhere to the data sheets without 
exception I think this gives us 
the closest thing to quality control any 
railroad has, as to expected freight 
train performance.” 


The Results Pay Off 


Results make Jack Gilliland’s over- 
all programming look good (even with- 
out mentioning Frisco’s booming busi- 
ness in automobile transport, which de- 
veloped revenues of $1,571,000 from 
one assembly plant alone during the 
first four months of 1960). 

[he road has consistently aimed at 
high-rated traffic—loadings actually 
haven't picked up, but revenues have 
done nicely: $170.32 average revenue 
per car in March 1960, compared with 
just $145 per car about two and a 
half years ago. 

And Frisco posted the 
average without rate increases. 

“We're not just looking for volume,” 
comments E. G. Kreyling, Jr., assistant 
general freight traffic manager. “We're 
looking for good sound moves 
and we're going heavily for incentive 
rates." Among the moves in_ that 
category: Development, with Pullman- 
Standard, of the tri-level automobile 
flat car capable of handling 12 stand- 
ard or 15 compact cars; and research, 


increased 


now in progress, on the potential in 
increasing car capacity through in- 
stallation of heavy-duty trucks. 


Skill of a Juggler 


Through it all, Jack Gilliland (since 
1958 vice president, traffic and indus- 
trial development) has moved with the 
skill of a juggler, getting one program 


then 
eyes 


in the air and under control, 
sending another one up. Both 
are always on the main objective: to 
obtain the maximum amount of profita- 
ble freight in competition with other 
forms of transportation, as well as 
with competitive railroads. 





NYC, C&EI Ask Roles in C&O Plan 


The New York Central and Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois want to become par- 
ties to the Chesapeake & Ohio’s plan 
for acquiring control of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. The plan is before the ICC in 
applications filed by C&O (RA, June 
20. p. 9) 

Last week Central filed a petition 
with the Commission for leave to inter 
vene in the case. And President David 
QO. Mathews of the C&EI announced 
he would ask that road’s board of di 
rectors for authority to file a like pe 
tition. The board was scheduled to 
hold a special meeting June 24, the 
same day for which a previously 
scheduled meeting of the NYC board 
was set 

A proposed offer to be made to 
B&O stockholders was to be dis- 
cussed at the NYC meeting, according 
Alfred E. Perlman. Be 
fore it got the intervention petition, 
the ICC had received from NYC an- 
other petition proposing a_ general 
Commission investigation aimed at es- 


to President 


tablishing ground rules for railroad 
mergers in the East. 

The intervening petition said C&O’s 
proposal, if approved, would “serious- 
ly and adversely” affect Central. NYC 
went on to assert that the proposal “is 
not consistent with the public interest,” 
and that the public interest would be 
adversely affected if the proposal were 
approved without inclusion of Central 
“on equitable terms.” 

President Mathews of C&EI said 
his road, for its own survival, wanted 
to be party to any merger that might 
result between C&O and B&O. Failing 
this, he suggested the government 
might acquire C&EI properties and 
hold them until it could determine 
where they fit in the general railroad 
picture. 

Mr. Mathews anticipated that C&El 
and many other small roads may be 
confronted with serious problems “as 
a result of the pending massive merg- 
ers.” He warned that “a string of re- 


ceiverships among the smaller rail- 


roads could conceivably undermine the 
entire railroad industry. 

“The only practical alternative to 
including the small railroads in these 
proposed combinations at the outset is 
for the government to acquire them.” 

Under the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s Section 5(2), which is the basis 
of C&O’s application, the ICC has 
power to require inclusion of other 
railroads as a prerequisite to its ap- 
proval of a merger or acquisition-of 
control proposal. The act states 

“The Commission shall have author- 
ity in the case of a proposed trans- 
action under this paragraph involving 
a railroad or railroads, as a prerequl- 
site to its approval of the proposed 
transaction, to require, upon equitable 
terms, the inclusion of another rail- 
road or other railroads in the territory 
involved, upon petition of such rail- 
road or railroads requesting such in- 
clusion and upon a finding that such 
inclusion is consistent with the public 
interest.” 


Railroading 


After Hours 


with 








PROF UNFRIENDLY?—I observed here recently that 
Professor Barloon of Western 

Reserve University seemed to have it in for the railroads 
in the kind of public testimony he has given, opposing 
greater freedom in railroad rate-making and against allow- 
ing railroads to “diversify” into other types of transporta- 
tion 

A student of Professor Barloon’s—J 
vritten me a long letter, vigorously defending the kind of 
instruction Mr. Barloon gives to his students. In his aca- 
demic work, from what Mr. Vigrass tells me, the profes- 
sor’s elucidation of transportation economics is scrupu- 
lously fair and objective. It speaks well of a teacher, that 
he should not permit partisan opinions he may hold out- 
side the classroom, to be reflected in his teaching 

It was Professor Barloon’s public writings and public 
testimony—not his academic work so ably defended by 
Mr. Vigrass—that formed my impression of his attitude 
toward the railroads. That record still stands. 


W. Vigrass—has 


WHAT'S IN A NAME?—There are some important 
words inaccurately used in 
the railroad business. One of them is to designate a ticket 
as “transportation”—as, for instance, the sign on train 
gates in some stations, to the effect that passengers must 
show their “transportation” before boarding trains. 
Why is it that mediators and government agencies in- 
volved in wage cases practically always use the term “em- 
ployees” when what they mean is “union officers?” For 
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example, they say “employees” insist on this or that, or 
agree to this or that, when actual employees have no part 
in the proceedings. Sometimes railroad management peo- 


ple in these negotiations follow the same practice 


BAD NAMES DO DAMAGE—Some people believe that 
terms are not important 
but the Commies have made a lot of hay for themselves 
by constantly calling Americans “imperialists” and them- 
selves “democratic forces.” And some publicity expert did 
a great job for the truckers when he put the label of 
“Balkanization” on varying state laws on maximum truck 
weight. 

It was a happy day for railroad progress when the 
“push-button yard” overtook the “retarder yard” (since, 
to the minds of the uninitiated, something that retards 
movement isn’t necessarily desirable). 


MORALE—GOOD OR POOR?—I've been looking over 
the tabulation on a 
highly interesting inquiry the Superintendents’ Association 
has made, into employee morale and kindred questions. 
Most replies from union officers reported morale as poor. 
To improve morale they suggested (a) more stable em- 
ployment; (b) recognizing employees as a part of the 
railroad family (not just another statistic); (c) more at- 
tention to improving railroad service. 
Most of the replies from supervisory people, on the 
other hand, rated employee morale as pretty good. 
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NOW “F.O.B.” MEANS 


“FIFTEEN ON BOARD” 


That’s the three-deck total of compact autos snugly 
secured for shipment aboard this new S.P. Tri-Level 
Auto-Pack. 

This is the most flexible rail car built today for carry- 
ing automobiles and trucks. Its three 84-ft.-long floors 
can accommodate 15 compact or 12 standard passenger 
cars...and a unique S.P. design feature permits raising 
the Auto-Pack’s second floor by sections to make room 
for combined loads of automobiles and trucks. 

The new Tri-Level Auto-Pack is an example of Southern 
Pacific’s close cooperation with both shippers and rail 
car builders to provide new equipment for efficient, 


modern transportation. 


Adjustable second-floor sections make room 
for combination loads of trucks and autos. 


_ Southern 
y:. [Pacific 


serving the West and Southwest with 


TRAINS + TRUCKS + PIGGYBACK « PIPELINES 





Maintenance: More for the Money 


> The Story at a Glance: Increased 
activity in competitive forms of trans- 
portation and rising costs of labor and 
materials for railroad maintenance pose 
pressing problems for railroad mainten- 
ance officers. They all stem from the 
question: “How to get the most value 
from the maintenance dollar?” 

To answer this, other questions must 
be propounded. At what standard is it 
necessary to maintain physical proper- 
ties? What influence does traffic, loca- 
tion and management requirements 
have on establishing standards? 

Since planning is essential for main- 
taining standards, for how many years 
in advance should maintenance pro- 
grams be projected? Is long-range plan- 
ning beneficial or a waste of time? How 
does mechanization fit into this picture? 

After establishing maintenance pro- 
gramming, how is the program carried 
out and how is it controlled? 

To learn the answers, top railroad 
engineering and maintenance officers 
got together to discuss these questions 
at a two-day RSPA seminar in Chicago. 


“Intelligent programming is the key 
satisfactory return on in- 
facility can be over-main 
waste of funds 
can be under- 
in unwise protec 


to earning 
vestment. A 
tained 


Conversely ; 


resulting in a 
facility 
maintained, resulting 
tion of investment.” 

On this note, F. L. Etchison, chief 
engineer of the Western Maryland, set 
seminar 
Systems & 

Chicago, 
Purpose of the meeting was 
to some of the 
mainten 


the pattern for the two-day 
Railway 


Association in 


sponsored by the 
Procedures 
June 6-7 

to get at the answers 


questions related to railroad 
ince programming 
The subject 


phases. M1 
which 


into three 
Etchison spoke on the fac- 
tors determine the standard of 
maintenance for the individual railroad 
[he second phase dealt with 
long-range planning of maintenance op- 
erations. This was presented by D. I 
Jerman, chief engineer, Pittsburgh & 
West Virgin The third phase, deal 
ng with the control of maintenance 
explained by C. J 
Pennsylvania 


was divided 


property 


programs was 
Henry, chief engineer 
Faries 


& Lake Erie 


Presiding chairman was D. T 


chief engir Bessemer 


Realistic Standards Needed 


The budget, said Mr. Etchison, offers 
ins of planning expenditures 
the yardstick whereby 
controlled 

mainten- 


the best m 
ind it bec 
such expenditures 


How ve | 


omes 
can be 


yrerequisite for 
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ance planning is the establishment of 


realistic maintenance standards. The 
latter, he added, are contingent upon 
the continued availability of funds. 
Standards of maintenance, Mr. Etchi- 
son said, should be set at a level to in- 
sure speedy and safe operation—yet 
segments of the railroad have 
different standards of maintenance 
Properties must be maintained, he said, 
with the expected traffic and utilization 
in mind. This looking ahead, in his 
view, is neither overmaintenance nor 
wishful thinking, but is sound logic. 
Materials are one of the chief ingre- 
dients of maintenance, said Mr. Etchi- 
son, and play the leading role in the 
establishment of a standard. Past ex- 
perience in the use of specific items 
and the established standards of the 
American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation excellent guides, he 


Same 


serve as 
said. 


Convincing Management 


Mr. Etchison noted that management 
seldom insists that not enough is being 
spent for maintenance. But, he went on, 
maintenance officers must be able to 
convince management that the adopted 
standards must be maintained. Also, 
they must make their managements 
understand that, while they seldom hesi- 
tate in authorizing expenditures for ma- 
chines for mechanizing some work, 
machines wear out and must be re- 
placed for continuing economies 

In the discussion which followed 
this address, some maintenance officers 
stated that they had set up long-range 
programs for tie renewals, ballasting, 
and rail replacement for as much as 
five years ahead. Such programs were 
based upon long-range forecasts made 
of expected revenue by other depart- 
ments. It was emphasized that these 
programs are plans only, but they serve 
to point the direction for maintenance 
expenditures 

It was brought out further that the 
long-range programs are subject to re- 
view annually and are adjusted upward 
or downward to conform with actual 
revenues. To provide for the eventual- 
ity of having to adjust downward, 
some roads assign an order of prefer- 
ence, such as “A,” “B,” “C” and “D,” 
to jobs when budgets are made up. 
Hence, the “C” and “D” items can be 
cut off to make a downward adjust- 
ment, Other roads cut down on the im- 
provement projects. 

In discussing the next phase—long- 
range planning—Mr. Jerman said that 
by long-range, he means five years. 


In years past, said Mr. Jerman, with 
its abundance of labor and suppliers, a 
full maintenance program could be in- 
augurated in a matter of weeks. Today, 
orders for next year’s program must be 
placed now. 

Also, once committed to mechaniza- 
tion, Mr. Jerman said, railroads must 
continue to supply machines with work 

(Continued on page 48) 


“REGARDLESS of the circumstances 
determining the actual maintenance to 
be performed, the budget remains the 
most efficient means for planning ex- 
penditures.”—F. L. Etchison, chief en- 
gineer, WM. 


“MACHINES MUST WORK in order 
to pay for their cost. These machines 
cannot insure safe track or prevent ac- 
cidents while sitting idle.”-—D. L. Jer- 
man, chief engineer, P&WYV. 
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The MoPac Adds New Power by Turning 
in Old Freight Units for GP-18’s 


Pictured here are two of twenty-four General Motors GP-18 


locomotives being delivered to the Missouri Pacific Railroad 


Mot " 


Vid General rs 1350 hp freight locomotives were turned 


n on the purct yf the 1800 hp General Purpose units 


For details turr 





The new General Motors GP-18 
omotive 


an 1800 horsepower General Purpose 
features the new 567-D1 engine providing a 5 per cent 


mprovement in specific fuel consumption and improvements 


in other components which, taken together, permit a 60 per cent reductior 
in scheduled maintenance compared with earlier GP models 





Locomotive Replacement 
on the MoPac 


Taking advantage of the lower operating cost of today’s General 
Motors locomotives, the MoPac is turning in twenty-four old 

FT freight locomotives on the purchase of an equal number 

of new-model GP-18’s. The GP-18 incorporates improvements in all 
major components resulting from Electro-Motive’s intensive 
research and development program . . . important advancements 

in performance and operating efficiency spanning the 17-year period 
(and five series of locomotive models) since the MoPac 


first took delivery of their FT’s. 


Working on a progressive, planned Locomotive Replacement 
Program, the MoPac is acquiring the units at much lower capital 


investment because of the turn-in value of the old locomotives. 


The GP-18 units also provide an increase of 10,800 horsepower 
over the old units . . . the equivalent of six additional locomotives. 
Thus, the MoPac has additional capacity to haul more tonnage or 


run faster schedules with the same number of units. 


The flexibility of the GP-18 model over the freight type locomotive 


provides for maximum utilization in a wide variety of service. 


GENERAL \Jorors 


Loco .'Lorives 


ELEeEcCTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS 


LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS © HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 


More power at less cost with General Motors great new line of locomotives— 


Se ee 


1800 hp General Purpose GP-18 1800 hp Special Duty SD-18 2000 hp General Purpose GP-20 2400 hp Special Duty SD-24 1325 hp Road Switcher RS-1325 











A) above to 60 below 
n2/> minutes 


The AFDOUS uniform code being adopted by both 
states and food chains requiring the maintenance of 
near zero temperatures for the handling and ship- 
ping of frozen foods, creates the need for addi- 
tional refrigeration techniques. 


Pureco Blast Chilling gives quick “pull-down”. 


ee WITH U R EC 0 CO, Pureco carbon dioxide liquid sprayed into the truck 
or car reduces interior temperatures to sub-zero 


in seconds. The warm, moisture-laden air is flushed 


sh 97 out and replaced with cold, dry vapor, preventing 
any “heat shock” from loading temperatures. Time 
consuming pre-cooling periods are shortened, and 
after loading pull-down periods of iwo to four hours 


are eliminated, resulting in savings in fuel and 
maintenance, 


No special equipment is needed. 


Pureco COz Blast Chilling needs no special equip- 
ment...it works with what you now have. ..me- 
chanical units, hold-over systems or “DRY-ICE”’, 


Have a trial Blast Chilling demonstration. 


Pureco would like to demonstrate Blast Chilling to 
you in your plant under your working conditions... 
with no obligation on your part . . . Pureco’s 
Technical Sales Service will make the demonstra- 
tion and provide any technical assistance you need 
to help solve your refrigeration problems efficiently 
and economically with Pureco COs. Call your local 
Pureco man for details or write to: 


* Actual Pureco Test 


CaEEDCO IPUoOURE CARBONIC 
2 


Pure Carbonic Company, A Division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


Nation-Wide Pureco CO=2 Service-Distributing Stations in Principal Cities 
General Offices: 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


‘OU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 
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UNION 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD .). . provides a variety of 


GONDOLAS 


to better handle your products 


A 
SELF CLEARING 


for commodities unloaded 
through the bottom 





SOLID BOTTOM 


for products requiring 
solid floor shipping 





COVERED GONDOLA 


for protecting products 
from the weather 











Whenever you ship 
in or through the West 


06 Spttyjee, SOY ar 
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READY FOR VANDAL trouble, NYC police ride cabs. 


RR PATROL CARS move to 


NYC Patrolmen Use Long-Range 


> The Story at a Glance: Radio- 
equipped patrolmen have begun riding 
the cabs of New York Central trains in 
the New York commuter area. Their 
objective: to head off trouble from rock- 
throwing juvenile vandals. When pos- 
sible trouble is spotted, the police officer 
gives warning from the cab. His walkie- 
talkie puts him in direct contact with 
radio cruisers as well as with NY‘ 
police headquarters. 
railroad pol ce 
that 
that vandalism is his biggest headache 


Whether 


Talk t i n 


work and cha ire you'll hear 


vandalism involves stoning 


tampering with switches and 


shipments, it’s 
i heavy bill of damages 


theft from 


1 congested terminal area, the fight 
take half of 


of the manpower of the protec 


nst vandalism can 


tive department 


On the New 


' ter ' 
THULE ser 


York Central 
New York 
locations that 

to throw 


com 
runs 
through a series give 


children an opportunity rocks 
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(and other objects) at moving trains 
Although begin with a 
spur-of-the-moment act of an idle child, 
the Central takes the problem seriously 
Stoning not only damages equipment 
and breaks windows, it endangers pas 


stoning can 


sengers. 

(A recent fluke accident in Phila- 
delphia illustrates how train 
stoning can become. There, an “Opera- 
tion Northwest” passenger on the Read- 
ing’s Chestnut Hill line was hit by a 
sliver of glass from a window broken 
by a thrown stone. A vein was severed 
and the passenger died [RA, May 16, 
p Pennsylvania’s PUC then in- 
vited Pennsylvania RR and Reading 
presidents to suggest a workable pro- 
gram to counteract stonings, which 
resulted in a three-part proposal: safety 
glass to be installed in all passenger 
repair and new construction programs 
increased educational programs to get 
juvenile cooperation, and increased en- 
forcement. ) 

When a particularly heavy rash of 
rock throwing broke out on the Central 


serious 


72] 


recently, Chief Robert W. Stone of the 
NYC police department assigned patrol- 
men to the cabs of Central commuter 
trains. Incidents are reported immedi- 
ately from the train to the nearest radio 
equipped patrol car, which then 
proceeds to the spot. The call is mon 
itored by the radio desk at NYC head- 
quarters, and any additional assistance 
needed is requested from local author 
ities. 

Foot patrolmen with “handie-talkie 
radios are also assigned to provide ad 
ditional coverage at where 
the problem has been most severe, on 
both the Hudson and Harlem Divisions 
Receiving-transmitting sets used by these 
officers are light enough to be carried 
with ease. The power pack is suspended 
from a belt with the microphone a 
tached to the coat lapel, an arrange 
ment that leaves the 
free. 

Central's 24-hour short-wave system 
operates under a Federal Communica- 
tions Commission license. Signals cover 
the entire metropolitan area 


locations 


wearer's hands 
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trouble spots promptly. FOOT PATROL signals all clear when stoning is quelled. 


Walkie-Talkie Against Vandals 


COPEL CLAN LALA POU AAD EYELET Hae 
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Vandalism: The High Cost to RR Customers 


Item: Fire broke out in the lading of 
a box car in a Massachusetts yard, 
waiting for morning departure to a 
Maine customer. The shipment of 
electrical circuit breakers suffered dam- 
age estimated at between $15,000 and 
$20,000 

A few days before, caboose cars in 
the yard had been broken into, 
and fusees and torpedoes, along with 
miscellaneous equipment, had been 
stolen. The railroad police suspected 
that the two incidents were related. A 
number of boys were questioned, and 
one confessed that he and eight others 
aged 10 to 13 had stolen the fusees 
and used them to start the fire. Later 
in court, the entire group of boys was 
found delinquent as charged. 

Item: A freight train with 152 cars 


Same 


of coal in Pennsylvania was required 
to make an emergency stop after en- 
tering an open facing point switch. 
The emergency brake application de- 
railed three cars of coal and caused 
other damage. Investigation resulted in 
the apprehension of three boys aged 
12, 14 and 15 who admitted throwing 
the switch. They said they had forced 
the switch lock by using a spike and 
brake shoe for a hammer. The broken 
lock was recovered from a vacant lot 
where the boys had thrown it. The 
boys were placed on indefinite proba- 
tion by a juvenile court. 

Item: Two boys aged 12 attempted 
to recover a ball from a four-track 
railroad cut. Trapped between two 
trains, one boy died and the other 
was severely injured. A judgment of 
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$113,000 was eventually handed down 
against the railroads. 

Sometimes troublesome, sometimes 
tragic, vandalism is a needless waste 
both of manpower and of money. And 
AAR Protective Section com- 
reported recently, “This is a 
never-ending program because each 
year we have a new group coming 
along to be educated.” Unlocated Loss, 
Entire Package claims, some of which 
are certainly the result of vandalism, 
were $3,585,352 in 1959 compared 
with $3,710,008 in 1958. In 1959, 3,- 
172 cases were reported of obstruc- 
tions having been placed on tracks, 
and 8,249 of tampering with 
switches and other malicious mischief. 
Of these, 6,446 are known to have in- 
volved juveniles. 


as an 
mittee 


cases 
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MAINTENANCE: MORE FOR THE MONEY 


(Continued from page 40) 
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[his requires a certain number of men 
and the materials. As a re- 
sult, he continued, maintenance depart- 
ments are working with the limitations 
of a fixed capacity, a minimum number 
of men, and fixed interest and amort- 
ization charges. This means, he 
that flexibility in respect to M/W pro- 
cedures has been lost, and any attempt 
to alter monthly payroll to meet busi- 
ness fluctuations countered by 
higher inventory and machine costs 


necessary 


said, 


will be 


“THE PRINCIPAL FACTOR involved 
in the preparation of any program is 
the amount of money management can 
allocate for maintenance of way during 
any given period.”—C. J. Henry, chief 


PRR 


engineer, 


‘“MECHANIZATION TODAY is a 
question of getting more machine utili- 
zation. The double-shift plan offers a 
way to do this.”—-D. T. Faries, chief 
engineer, B&LE 
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The matter of fixed expenses, the 
speaker continued, will be accepted by 
management with a great deal of re- 
luctance because the last two remain- 
ing areas where management feels it 
has control of expenses lie in the 
maintenance-of-way and the main- 
tenance-of-equipment departments. Mr. 
Jerman emphasized that management 
must be sold on the idea that minimum 
M/W expenses must be provided for 
if maximum return from mechaniza- 
tion is to be obtained. 

Mr. Jerman said good planning can 
be divided into four parts: (1) Rec- 
ognizing the factors affecting the future 
of the railroad industry. (2) Forecasting 
the future of the property. (3) Pre- 
paring a plan, including the method 
of control and ultimate objectives. (4) 
Getting the plan put into operation 

rhe future of a railroad is influenced, 
said Mr. Jerman, by such factors as 
labor, inflation, mechanization and 
automation, and technological changes 
Labor costs, he pointed out, will con- 
tinue to mount yearly, not only in in- 
hourly rates but also in 
increased benefits. Inflation, he thought, 
can be combatted by longer material 
service life through better products. In 
this connection, he said, first cost now 
is not the prime consideration 


creased 


Multi-Purpose Units 


Referring to mechanization and auto- 
mation, Mr. Jerman said he felt that 
today’s equipment is designed for 
specific jobs which, as a result, makes 
it difficult to keep them busy every 
day. It was his opinion that multi- 
purpose machines will increase effi- 
ciency and go far in reducing total 
equipment investment. Eventually, 
mechanization will reduce forces to 
the extent that no further significant 
reduction can be made. This will pro- 
duce the technological change of shift- 
ing the emphasis in cost reduction to 
a search for longer lasting materials 
and for designs of structures requiring 
minimum maintenance. 

Foremost in any forecasting of the 
future of a property, said Mr. Jerman, 
is the assembly of reliable unit prices 
and costs. In this connection, he felt it 
desirable to have such figures appraised 
by a representative cross section of the 
engineering and maintenance depart- 
ment, including supervisors and general 
foremen. 

Preparation of the plan is the third 
step in planning. The objective here is 
to adjust maintenance demands and 
needs to the predicted conditions, Mr. 
Jerman said, and thus obtain the maxi- 
mum efficiency for equipment and the 


largest return on the capital invested. 
This plan, Mr. Jerman explained, should 
be realistic and cover the first-year 
period in detail and, if based on a 
five-year study, the other four years 
in general objectives. 

The last step in preparing a program 
is installing it and making it work. 
This, he noted, is primarily a company 
organization problem. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jerman said that 
planning is only a process which en- 
ables the department to meet the con- 
tingencies of the future. Also, it is a 
device to coordinate all facets of M/W 
operations. 

In the ensuing discussion, a question 
was raised as to whether or not long- 
range planning was just a waste of time 
because of adjustment to fit changing 
conditions. However, it was the general 
opinion that such planning gave a target 
to shoot at. 


Prompt Train Turnaround 


Another officer stated that long-range 
planning permitted his road to upgrade 
several branch lines where the operat- 
ing department ran only one train a 
day. This enabled the train to go faster 
and return to its point of origin on 
the same day, resulting in substantial 
operating savings. 

One weakness of cycle maintenance 
was brought out. One road which had 
pioneered in cyclical maintenance 
found that, because the original cycle 
had called for it, more ties were being 
renewed in the field than actually 
necessary. To correct this situation, the 
tie-renewal cycle plan has been given 
up and renewals now are being made 
only from field inspections 


How Much Control? 


Speaking on the control of main- 
tenance programs, Mr. Henry said that 
the amount of money allocated for 
M/W work is predicated upon a per- 
centage of an estimated volume of 
traffic. After the amount has been 
determined, the expenditures § are 
broken down into various items on a 
system basis, after which they are 
further divided by regions and divisions. 

All items of maintenance are con- 
sidered. However, of the 23 items for 
which money is allocated, Mr. Henry 
said that eight were items over which 
a maintenance officer had little or no 
control. These included depreciation, 
regional overhead, health and welfare, 
injuries to persons, thrift plan, medical 
care plan, system overhead and mis- 
cellaneous emergencies. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Experience 
Counts 


We’re not saying a greenhorn can’t 
roll a one-handed cigarette in a 
stiff breeze first time out. He might 
do it once... if he’s lucky... but 
chances are he’ll waste most of the 
“Makins.” In the long pull, the 
know-how, the “savvy” that comes 
from long experience is the thing 
that gets the job done, dependably, 
time after time. 


In transportation, it’s exactly the 
same. Only experienced hands, like 
Texas Pete and all the other T & P 
folks, get your shipments through, 
on time and in perfect shape, day in 
and day out. So, let T & P’s experi- 
ence work for you . . . it means 
faster, better, cheaper service the 
year ’round. 
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Top Lock Lifter 
Hole Cap 
Cat. No. E-2-A 
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ond Spring 
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Aging Couplers 


with the toughest repair parts made! 


When couplers need rebuilding or repairs, re- 
member . Only ASF makes ALL types of 
AAR approved coupler designs. Whatever your 
requirements, therefore, you can be sure they 
will be promptly and completely satisfied. What’s 
more, ASF parts are not only the toughest, most 
durable made but they are guaranteed to be 
original replacement parts, precise in every mi- 


nute detail of shape and dimension. 

So, when you rebuild with ASF parts, the 
finished product is, for all practical purposes, a 
brand new coupler. To serve you promptly, too, 
we maintain a large inventory of coupler parts 
ready for immediate shipment. So, any time you 
need coupler-parts, call in your ASF representa- 
tive. Get the toughest repair parts made! 


ASF PARTS FULLY SATISFY AAR TEST SPECIFICATIONS 


Couplers # 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Canodion Manufacturer and Licensee: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 1, Quebec 
Other Foreign Sales: American Stee! Foundries, International, S.A., Chicago 





& The Story at a Glance: Traffic 
experts from International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. recently spent three 
months visiting customer companies in 
the United States and Canada. 

Their purpose: to help the individual 
plant food manufacturer cut transporta- 
tion costs and improve his service. 

IMC feels that preoccupation of rail 
traffic salesmen with “beating the 
bushes” for business hampers their 
ability to serve shippers and is “a weak- 
ness railroads must correct.” With its 
service program IMC hopes to fill this 
gap for its customers. 
team of traffic ex- 
Eugene 


An eight-man 
perts, headed by Landis, di- 
rector of transportation, International 
Minerals & Chemica! Corp., recently 
visited IMC customers to ask, “What's 
your traffic problem?” 

The trouble-shooters 
know, “How can we help?” 

The comprehensive, country-wide 
transportation mission—part of IMC’s 
“Full Orbit” customer service—was un- 
dertaken to show the individual fer- 
tilizer manufacturer what he can do 
about his transportation costs and serv- 


also wanted to 


Ices 
[he experts concerned themselves 
with all modes of surface transporta- 
tion—rail, truck, barge and vessel. They 
spent more than three months visiting 
more than 200 customer companies 
United States and Canada 
During this time they found effective 
solutions to 59 specific problems. 

“In many instances,” says Mr. Lan- 
dis, “faulty rates and faulty 
have simply because local 
freight were unfamiliar with 
certain commodity rates, volume rates, 
intermediate scheduling and other fac- 
tors 

Carriers were pleased with the pro- 
gram, he explained, because “they want 
to charge the correct rate and offer the 
but sometimes the smaller 
company hasn't the time or the person- 
nel to call its problem to the attention 
of the carrier.” 

IMC considers its transportation mis- 
sion the most comprehensive attempt 
ever made to bring the most effective 
transportation possible to the plant food 
industry—an industry that charges one- 
third of its operating costs to trans- 
portation 

The IM¢ 


across the 


service 
resulted 
agents 


best services 


traffic experts offered help 
and advice in: 
@ Routing and freight rates. 


@ Plant location studies and ware- 
housing problems 
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EUGENE LANDIS, director of transportation, International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. (center), checks information with members of his team of experts who 


visited IMC customers recently. 


@ Car supply and barging. 

@ Tariff interpretation and 
claims. 

@ Negotiations with carriers. 

Here are some specific problems the 
Landis team encountered: 
® One IMC customer, receiving sul- 
fate of ammonia, paid the maximum 
rate because the shipper could load 
only 86,000 Ib in 140,000-Ib-capacity 
cars. IMC arranged a conference be- 
tween the customer, the shipper and 
the railroad. 

As a result, the railroad will attempt 
to supply higher capacity cars and the 
shipper will arrange closer supervision 
of loading to utilize the lower rates on 
100,000-Ib-minimum shipments. If this 
fails, the railroad has promised to pub- 
lish rates based on a lower minimum. 
® Construction of a branch plant was 
being held up because shipments of 
phosphate from Florida would be as- 
sessed an additional local charge of $5 
per ton at the proposed location. 

IMC traffic men found the new loca- 
tion would be in a different railroad 
district and the local charge would not 
apply. The customer is now consider- 
ing the new plant more favorably. 
® A midwest user of phosphate rock 
is between two railroad division points. 
Shipments were set off at the nearest 
division point and the plant received 
local service only three days a week. 
This made plant operations difficult 
to schedule, resulted in demurrage 
charges and overtime payments. 


freight 


After a conference with the rail- 
road, it was agreed to set off shipments 
for this plant at different division points 
on alternate days and provide daily 
service with both northbound and 
southbound locals switching the plant. 

To coincide with its transportation 
service, IMC has inaugurated a “Trans- 
portation News-Letter,” published reg- 
ularly by the Traffic Department. It 
contains information developed at rate 
hearings and industry meetings and 
from trade publications, boiled down 
and aimed specifically toward the plant 
food industry. 

“We expect this type of program 
may mushroom throughout the indus- 
try,” Mr. Landis points out. “Some of 
the larger customer companies, with 
their own traffic staffs, told us they 
plan to carry out similar activity with 
their customers.” 

IMC’s transportation service will 
continue to be available on a limited 
basis as requests for it come in from 
regional offices. The company will as- 
sist customers in rate negotiations, trac- 
ing or reconsigning shipments, rate 
quotations, shipping problems and in 
preventing loss and damage. 

Why can’t railroad traffic salesmen 
do a similar job for shippers? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Landis: 

“The railroad salesman is too busy 
beating the bushes looking for bus- 
iness to get at the base of the prob- 
lem. This is a weakness railroads will 
have to correct.” 
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Glacier National Park 


Millions of years old — 
but celebrating its 50th birthday! 


The Land of Shining Mountains... 
Montana’s treasure of treasures .. . 


oa Glacier National Park is 50 years 
S¥ old this year. 

What a curious golden anniversary 
year, for Glacier Park’s lofty peaks were thrust 
up from the plains millions of years ago. 

America’s fourth largest national park, Glacier 
will be host in June to governors of the 50 states 
who will meet for their annual conference. 


For complete information on Glacier National Park vacations, including 
accommodations, costs and travel arrangements, write: P. G. HOLMES, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn 
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This is an especially happy occasion for Great 
Northern Railway, which had an important role 
in the establishment of Glacier National Park. 
Through these 50 years we have been host to 
legions of summer travelers in the lodges, hotels 
and motels of Glacier National Park—50 years 
of fun for visitors, and for us! 

There’s fun in store for you, too, in Glacier 
Park during its anniversary year. Go direct on 
Great Northern’s Western Star. 





GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE 





Golden Anniversary 
Montana's Glacier National Fork 





IN AIR FREIGHT, IT'S SPEED vs. COST 
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same complaint: “We are 32 miles from 
New York City, and often find it takes 
as long to deliver to us from the ter- 
minal as it does to make the air move. 
The biggest area for improvement is in 
terminal operations prior to and after 
the air move.” 

The problem is not local to the New 
York area. It’s mentioned also by such 
men as F. E. Juranek, general traffic 
manager, Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., and Phil Carr, traffic 
manager, TG&Y Stores Co., Oklahoma 
City. 

Limitations on size, weight and type 
of freight acceptable for air transport 
are a matter of concern to some ship- 
pers, especially those representing heavy 
industry, like M. I. Adams, traffic con- 
sultant, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, and P. G. Jefferson, general traffic 
manager, Fairbanks Morse & Co., 
Chicago. John Flagg, traffic manager, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., points out that 
“dangerous articles” requiring limited 
packaging are not susceptible to air 
shipment 

W. G. Burnette, secretary-manager, 
Lynchburg, Va., Traffic Bureau, men- 
tions “lack of joint rates,” while C. M. 
Naylor, TM, Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Co., Towson, Md., thinks lo- 
cation of airports and cost of service to 
and from them are limiting factors. 
A. ( Shaw, traffic manager, Curtis 
Cos., Clinton, Iowa, refers, as do several 
other men, to “passenger, mail and ex- 
press priorities,” and also says there 
is “insufficient information re service, 
especially to small destinations.” 

On the other hand, C. H. Crook, 
general traffic manager, United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn., sees “not 
enough of it” as air freight’s only dis- 
advantage. And J. W. Jackson, traffic 
commissioner, Green Bay, Wis., Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, suggests (as do 
some others) that, as a practical work- 
ing matter, there are no disadvantages. 
Their reasoning is that, “where a dis- 
advantage exists, air freight is not used 
It is a simple matter of applying cost 
to service received.” 

Looking ahead, there seems to be a 
fairly general belief that costs of air 
freight will show a downward trend 
which obviously make it a more 
serious competitor of surface transport 

In what should be a well-informed 
opinion, L. J. Rowley, manager of traf- 
fic and transportation for the Califor- 
nia division of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
at Burbank, says, for example: “With 
the newer models of jet-powered air- 
craft, the cost per ton-mile will be re- 
duced to a point where more and more 


will 
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materials can be shipped by air cargo 
at no greater cost than by surface car- 
rier, with speed being a free bonus.” 

Mr. Rowley is not alone among Poll 
respondents in his opinion. The future, 
says George Lambries, traffic manager, 
Mirro Aluminum Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., “will reduce air ton-mile costs 
and should result in increased tonnage 
of general freight.” A good many others 
who make no predictions about future 
traffic see cost as air freight’s only 
present disadvantage. 

Cost reduction, however, may not be 
the whole story. R. E. Meyers, staff 
assistant, McDonnell Aircraft Co., St. 
Louis, thinks air freight must also over- 
come such existing problems as “lack 
of equipment to handle larger ship- 
ments; seasonal irregularity of flights; 
and the fact that shipments don’t always 
get on a given flight or are taken off 
before reaching destination because of 
mail, air express. or passengers.” 

T. A. Boint, freight traffic manager, 
National Lock Co., Rockford, IIl., sug- 
gests that, as air freight increases, “more 
and better packaging will be necessary, 
and there will be more damage.” 

Mr. Albertson, quoted above, thinks 
terminal delays and ground pickup and 
delivery problems will become more 
serious as volume grows. Mr. Dawson 


(Continued from page 17 
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and several other traffic men _ think 
weather and mechanical delays will be 
around for a long time to come. And 
Mr. Timm makes the point (which 
railroad men will well understand) that 
air freight carriers are always likely to 
find it difficult to control their traffic 
volumes. “It will be used,” he writes, 
“only when a shipper requires expedi- 
tious service for which he is willing 
to pay. Traffic which may move via air 
freight today will revert to rail or water 
when time is not so important.” 


Summing up both parts of the Poll, 
it seems fair to conclude that shippers, 
in general, and with numerous excep- 
tions, look on air freight as a carrier of 
shipments when speed is more impor- 
tant than cost. 

But many of them—like R. F. Hogan, 
traffic manager of Philadelphia’s Warner 
Co.—are using it “more and more”; 
“rely on its speed and service” to trans- 
port, for example, such items as repair 
and replacement parts. 

If its cost can be reduced, as many 
think it will be, and its service main- 
tained, which many consider doubtful, 
it looks like an increasingly serious 
competitor for surface carriage 





For heavy hauling in difficult ter- 
rain, where rail or highway trans- 
port is not available, the Army’s 
Transportation Research Command 
at Fort Eustis, Va. is developing a 
13-unit, “go-anywhere” vehicle. A 
prototype is being built by R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc. of Longview, 
Texas. The 13-car consist includes 
ten cargo carriers, each with a 
capacity of 15 tons, a control car 
and two power-generating units, 
which provide power to the self- 
propelled cars. The control car car- 





Army Develops 13-Car ‘Overland Train’ 


ries a six-man crew, a communica- 
tions system and a separate power 
plant that permits it to operate 
when detached from the rest of 
the train. Only the two front wheels 
of the 54-wheel vehicle are steered 
by the operator. The rest track 
automatically under the guidance 
of mechanical coupling devices. With 
its low-pressure, 10-ft high and 4- 
ft wide tires, the train can move at 
20 mph on level ground, can turn 
within a 65-ft radius, and keep 
moving up a 60% grade. 
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Published by Railroad Products Division, SERVO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Copyright 1960 Servo Corporation of America 


1 New South Road « Hicksville, Long isiand, New York 


SERVO ADDS SPERRY RAILROAD RADIO LINE 


Supplements SERVOSAFE® Hot Box Detective* systems 


NOW—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ON BASIC DETECTIVE SYSTEM 


Basic SERVOSAFE® Hot Box Detective 
systems and components are stocked 
for immediate delivery. The systems 
you order today will be protecting your 
road in time for the hot summer months. 

Eight years of development and 
application experience enable Servo 
engineers to recommend optimum loca- 
tions. Installation and operation are 
supervised by SERVOSAFE® Hot Box 
Detective specialists. 

Whether you prefer to purchase or 
lease, contact the Railroad Products 
Division today. Beat the heat. Order 
now; shipment in 48 hours or less. 2 





OPERATIONAL, PROVED: 
& SERVOSAFE SYSTEMS 
TO BEAT HOT BOX HAZARD 


Debugged, dependable, designed to 
fit the individual problems of each 
individual road. Select the exact 
mode of hot box protection you 
need from among the Basic sERVO- 
SAFE system...or any of these five 
flexible expanded system Groupings: 


GROUPING I—Basic system, plus 
SERVOSIG® Carrier 


GROUPING Ii—Basic system, plus 
Automatic Alarm 


GROUPING Ili—Basic system, plus 
Automatic Alarm and SeRvosiG 
Carrier (remote recorder location) 


GROUPING IV—Basic system, plus 
Automatic Alarm with railroad 
carrier (wayside recorder) 


GROUPING V—Basic system, plus 
Automatic Alarm with servosic 
Carrier (wayside recorder) 











*Protected by U.S. & Foreign votes ts, including U.S 
Pat. No. 2,880,309. Other U & FPoreign Patents 
Applied For. 
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HICKSVILLE, N. Y.—Servo Corpora- 
tion of America, pioneer in the develop- 
ment of infrared hot box detection 
systems for the railroads, has just 
announced acquisition of another key 
line of products by its Railroad Prod- 
ucts Division. 

Negotiations have been concluded 
with Sperry Products Company, a divi- 
sion of Howe Sound Co., Servo spokes- 
men indicated, to take over the 
manufacture and marketing of Sperry’s 
complete line of railroad radio commu- 
nication systems. 

Smooth transfer of Sperry tools, 
other equipment, and manufacturing 
know-how from Danbury, Conn., to 
Servo’s new 134,000 square-foot Hicks- 
ville, Long Island, plant during recent 
weeks will enable Servo to get into early 
production. 


Chosen For Radio and 

Electronic Capability 

As successors to Sperry in the radio 
field, Servo further expands as a major 
systems supplier to the railroads. 

According to a Sperry official: 

We have held discussions with a 
number of other companies in addition 
to Servo Corp. to determine the most 
logical successor to Sperry in the rail- 
road radio field. However, we chose 
Servo primarily because of the enviable 
reputation the company has built 
among railroad customers for quality 
and service.” 

“This factor,” he continued, “com- 
bined with another important consider- 
ation — Servo’s tremendous reserve of 

rer engineering talent and capability 

lection of Servo Corp. 
as the best possible guarantee that 
Sperry’s own reputation for quality 
would be preserved in the railroad field.” 

Servo Corp. is well known in the rail- 
road industry for its SERVOSAFE® Hot 
Box Detective*, an infrared electronic 
scanning device for detecting and chart- 
ing dangerously overheated bearings on 
passing freight trains. First installation 
of the equipment was made on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 

Today, upwards of two hundred Hot 
Box Detective systems are in successful 
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Servo Single Pack Radio, Model SP-1. 


operation on twenty-six major Class I 
American railroads, as well as railroads 
overseas. Several roads have installed 
the equipment system-wide. 

Since Sperry Products was acquired 
by the Howe Sound Co. at the end of 
last year, it has been consolidating its 
position in the non-destructive testing 
field, a Sperry specialty. Consequently, 
Sperry decided to transfer its railroad 
radio to another manufacturer in the 
railroad electronics field. 


Single Pack SP-1 Radio 

Designed For Railroad Use 

The Single Pack SP-1 set taken over 
from Sperry is a lightweight, compact, 
transistorized radio designed exclu- 
sively for railroad operations according 
to specifications laid down by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. It is 
approved by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. The radio also has 
approval in Canada and other countries. 

Geared to grow with contemplated 
traffic, the radio converts economically 
for 1-, 2-, 3-, or 4-channel operation. 
It provides radio facilities for train-to- 
train, train-to-wayside, and end-to-end 
communications. 

The Model SP-1 radio can also fulfill 
requirements for multi-frequency oper- 
ation, talk-back operating positions, 
intercommunications between control 
positions, and a variety of remote con- 
trol procedures. 2 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railroads—Selected Items 


Locomotive Miles Car Miles Ten-miles (thousands) Road-locos. on lines 


a Milesof Principal Loaded Per Gross Net Serviceahle 
. . . road Train an (thou cent excl.locos rev. and ———_—— Per cent 
operated miles helper Light sands) loaded & tenders non-rev Usastured Stored B.O. B.O. 
213,383 
211,894 
207 


& (Boston & Maine 1960 1,546 217,188 217,348 2,902 7,551 59 
Eu j 1959 1559 199,512 2002 3% 7.478 60 
&¢S\ N.Y. N. H. & Hartfd 1960 1,739 241,504 2, ‘ 8,526 62 
“mS | 1959 1.739 222,318 222,332 3.3: 8.747 64 
1960 763 163,803 2.65 8,201 
1959 764 7.2 149,845 5 

Del., Lack. & Western 1960 941 223.5 231,811 
| 1959 918 226,05 230,289 618,609 257,537 
| Erie k 1960 2,239 267 536,690 : 796,934 720,092 
1959 2,201 70,737 472.610 5 7 591,370 644,459 
Grand Trunk Western 1960 951 201,405 202,968 $93,719 

1959 951 203,036 

Lehigh Valley 1960 114 182,921 

1959 116 7 

New York Central 1960 326 

1959 895 935,689 

New York, Chic. & St. I 1960 2,155 585,157 

1959 2,155 558,311 

Pitts. & Lake Erie 1960 220 53,456 

1959 4 54,090 

Wabash . 1960 409,093 
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Great Lakes Region 


7 112,019 
409,093 75 37 536,112 
1959 79 461,392 164.655 528,920 
Baltimore & Ohi 1960 795 271,631 351,284 .260,017 1,978,339 
1959 5,802 144,381 224,476 72 . 921.359 1,853,619 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 1960 $1,332 42,204 : 5 102,517 
| 1959 35,099 35,404 5 2,557 66,965 
Central RA Co. of New Jersey. . 1960 103,420 104,620 
1959 ‘ 97,029 98,192 
Chicago & Eastern Lil 1960 99,085 99,085 
1959 107,117 
| Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 1960 5 70 
1959 205 66,2 
| Pennsylvania System 1960 531 
1959 2.354 
| Reading . 1960 302 280 
| 1959 302 267 
| Western Maryland 1960 843 129.5 
1959 Bee 134,602 140,038 
1960 5.060 052 ri 053,384 
1959 5.061 058.7 061,103 


Norfolk & Western* 1960 722 713 729,728 . 34, 53.7 : 2.2 
1959 724 ‘ 716,241 37 35 : 2,301 


) Ric h., Fred. & Potoma< 1960 110 36.731 77 2 5,606 
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1959 110 35, 35,214 7 2,27 424 
900 688,900 7, : 57 2, 838 : 
1959 5 O86 38,186 . 23,35 825,103 810,901 
5,195 195 Be : 150 257,410 
127 48: 7 674 251,925 
Rit 92,325 
7H 106,178 
680 469.018 
608 449,109 
2,953 444,425 
158 139.060 
587 340,599 
299,984 
845,496 
841,871 
104,521 


tlantic Coast Line 1960 


| Central of Georgia 1960 7 
1959 et 74,127 
| Florida East Coast 1960 57 669 669 
} 1959 7 7,570 7,570 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 1960 
} 1959 
Illinois Central 1960 
| 1959 
Louisville & Nashville 1960 
1959 
Seaboard Air Line 1960 
| 1959 
Southern 1960 . 
1959 24 . . , 36,830 
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Chicago & North Western 1960 2 y ,047 27 B84 760 
1959 25 757,: 37 . 28,083 2,818 
Chicago Great Western 1960 437 6.409 7 55,299 
| 1959 437 26,305 126,305 6,745 5.846 
| Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac......1960 ‘5 756,691 5 34.239 382 
1959 r 797,247 808,077 2, 34,998 
| Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. .1960 57 7,877 27,903 22 605 
j 1959 57 23, 23,214 5 : 
Great Northern 1960 27 52,305 856,630 
1959 
Minn., St. P. & 8S. Ste. Marie 1960 
1959 
Northern Pacific 1960 
1959 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 1960 
1959 
Atch.. Top. & S. Fe (inel 1960 2,97 . 568.5 50,383 100,576 
G. C. & 8. F. and P. & 8. F.) 1959 4 y ,428,52 52,527 96,953 
Chiec., Burl. & Quiney 1960 25 36,32: 33, 20, 40,105 
1959 d 
Chic., Rock L. & Pa 1960 
1959 
} Denver & R. G. Western 1960 
1959 
| Southern Pacific 1960 
| 1959 
Union Pacific 1960 
1959 
Western Pacific 1960 , 
1959 595,906 
1960 120,795 7,37 560,322 
1959 129,646 5 
Louisiana & Arkansas 1960 7 7 75,573 
1959 i 7s 63,752 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 1960 p 219,078 
1959 2,91 i 197 368 
Missouri Pacific 1960 \ 126,986 
1959 5 050 886 
St. Louis-San Francisco 1960 7 507 569,507 
1959 53 517 517,998 § . 
St. Louis Southw. Lines 1960 st q 512 $41,512 3 72 i 057,367 
1959 Ai. $13,415 97 x 7 939,163 
Texas & New Orleans 1960 7 562, 562.5 4 y s 845,518 
1959 584.7 584,7 § : 2 . 818,339 
Texas & Pacifix nd 1969 285 : 2. 23 7 995,564 
1959 277 7,7 57 2,87 59.7 980,383 
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For the Month of February 1960 Compared with February 1959 


Freight cars on line G.t.m.per G.t.m.per Net Net Net Car Net Train- 
— — train-hbr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily miles 
Region, Read and Year ‘ exc.locos _excl.locos per per ton-mi. per 
and and train- - - - per train- 
Home Foreign Total tenders tenders mile i road-mi. hour 
40,460 2,526 984 28.: 73 3. 4,759 
065 
942 
,042 
671 
BAT 
231 
154 
61 
384 
947 
,002 
382 
354 
369 
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N. Y., N. H. & Hartfd. 1960 4.203 12,641 16,844 
1959 3,143 : 15,739 
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1959 4,619 10,350 
Del., Lack. & Western. 1960 5,768 64 14,416 
1959 6,428 217 14,645 
Erie SSS ee 1960 10,393 5.3 
1959 11,687 
Grand Trunk Western 1960 5,081 
1959 4,994 
Lehigh Valley 1960 6,313 
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1959 7,221 
New York Central 1960 60,810 
1959 68,084 
New York, Chic. & St. L. 1960 9,412 
1959 10,003 
| Pitts. & Lake Erie 1960 5,515 
| 1959 8,326 
Wabash 1960 10,041 
1959 10,818 
{ Baltimore & Ohio 1960 58,772 
1959 61,960 
Beasemer & Lake Erie 1960 110 
1959 693 
Central RR Co. of New Jersey..1960 544 
| 1959 3,995 
| Chicago & Eastern Ill 1960 $08 
1959 2,964 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 1960 
1959 
Pennsylvania System 1960 
1959 
Reading 1960 
1959 
| Western Maryland 1960 
1959 
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Chesapeake & Ohio 1960 22 24,657 
| 1959 24,674 
Norfolk & Western* 1960 >: 7,889 
1959 5 9437 
| Rich., Fred. & Potomac 1960 909 
1959 
f Atlantic Coast Line 1960 36,404 
1959 22 33 38,687 
Central of Georgia 1960 5 5 
1959 
Florida East Coast 1960 
1959 
| Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 1960 
1959 
) Illinois Central 1960 
1959 
Louisville & Nashville 1960 
1959 
Seaboard Air Line 1960 
1959 
Southern 1960 
\ 1959 
{ Chicago & North Western 1960 
1959 
Chicago Great Western 1960 
1959 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pax 1969 
1959 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range... 1960 
1959 
Great Northern 1960 
1959 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. Marie 1960 
1959 
Northern Pacific 1960 
1959 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 1960 
1959 
Atch.. Top. & 8. Fe (incl 1960 
G & 5. F. and P. & 5. F.) 1959 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 1960 
1959 
Chic., Rock 1. & Pax 1960 
1959 
Denver & R. G. Western 1960 . 
1959 55 5.816 
Southern Pacific 1960 46,267 
1959 5 6 368 
Union Pacific 1960 $2,032 
1959 2,335 32,033 
Western Pacific 1960 2.5 2.037 
1959 7 3,062 
Kansas City Southern 1960 5,604 98,805 
1959 re. 5,086 7,75 99.754 
Louisiana & Arkansas 1960 7 3,464 5, 7 79,682 
1959 2,07 2,954 3: 7 82,297 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 1960 5,352 5,361 7 60,767 
1959 5,45 6817 2,27: 2 62,5) 
Missouri Pacific 1960 2: 7 21.073 
1959 
St. Louis-San Francisco 1960 
1959 
St. Louis Southw. Lines 1960 
1959 
Texas & New Orleans 1960 
1959 
Texas & Pacific 1960 
1959 3,465 5,860 
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Plastic Car Door Liners 


Door liners for the latest PFE reefers 
are largest moldings ever made of plas- 
tics. Use of plastics it is said, improves 
insulation and saves from 400 to 500 Ib 
Doors are 9 ft. 3 in. by 
84% by 8-5/16 in. thick. Inside each an 
89-lb molding of Koppers Dylite ex- 
pandable polystyrene forms a moisture- 
proof Vacuum-formed lin- 
ers are of Borg-Warner Cycolac plastic. 
Landis Industrial Co., Dept. RA, Santa 
Clara, Cal. 


in door weight 


insulation 


Shock Indicator 


An overload indicator, when mounted 
with sensitive equipment in a box, crate 
or container, indicates any excessive 
shock which have occurred in 
transit. The shock trips a spring-loaded 
mass which bares a red color spot be- 
hind a clear plastic cover. Two of the 
142-in. by 1%-in. units, mounted back 
to back, provide full spherical sensi- 
tivity. General Dynamics Corp., Con- 
vair div., Dept. RA, 3595 Frontier St., 
San Dievo /0. Cal 


may 
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Door Protector 


Dorsaver is a folding steel grid that 
is positioned between trailer doors and 
cargo to absorb the shock and stop 
door damage. It is constructed of heavy 
reinforced steel. Six hinged arms pivot 
at the square center post and lock in 
channels at the door sides. The unit is 
adjustable in heighth and width, folds 
to 242-in. thickness, and weighs 125 Ib. 
Rail-Trailer Company, Dept. RA, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois 


Loadtainers 


Collapsible wire mesh boxes for use 
in production, warehousing or shipping 
are available in different types, 
which vary mainly in leg design and 
may be stacked interchangeably. The 
boxes, which fold to pallet height for 
storage, have a basic capacity 
of 2,000 Ib, which may be increased 
to 4,000 Ib without change in size. 
Republic Steel Corp., Berger div., Dept. 
RA, 1038 Belden Ave., N.E., 
5, Ohio. 


two 


easy 


Canton 


Reefer Unit 


A high-capacity mechanical refrigera- 
tion assembly, using separate motor and 
compressor for refrigerator cars, oper- 
ites between —10 and 70 deg F. Its 
5SF40 compressor, which automatically 
starts unloaded, is driven by a 15-hp 
electric motor. A centrifugal fan with 
backward curved blades guards against 
overloading evaporator fan motor. Pris- 
matic sight-glasses permit check of liquid 
level in receiver. Carrier Corp., Dept. 
RA, Carrier Parkway, Syracuse 1, N.Y 


Platform Truck 


The Model F-10 truck is especially 
adaptable to baggage handling because 
it is small enough to maneuver between 
trains. It features a 9.2-hp air-cooled 
Wisconsin engine, industrial driveshaft, 
and full torque shifting constant mesh 
transmission. The unit is 40 in. wide 
and 84 in. long. It has a cargo area of 
18 sq ft, a truck capacity of 1,000 Ib, 
and, fully loaded, is said to climb an 
18% incline. Prime Mover Co., Dept. 
RA, Muscatine, lowa. 
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Shippers’ Guide 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Extends “Tofcee” 
Experience gained in utilization of 
articulated 110-ft two-trailer “wheel- 
pocket” piggyback flat cars has led to 


decision to acquire 18 smaller “wheel- | 


pocket” cars, each equipped to carry 
a single trailer 
The B&O is negotiating with the 


Reading and the Western Maryland | 
to initiate TOFC service between Read- 


ing points and locations on the B&O, 


and expects to make the service avail- | 


able by mid-summer. 


Canadian National 


Freight Schedules 


Has issued new and revised sched- 
ules of fast freight trains. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
. Service Changes 
Has inaugurated direct LCL mer- 
chandise car lines from Logan, Ohio, 


to Gallipolis, Ohio (tri-weekly); from | 


Chicago to Flint, Mich.; from Ashland, 


Ky., to Saginaw, Mich., to Chicago | 
(CB&Q), and to Chicago (CMStP&P); | 


and from Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
Newport, Vt. (CPR). 


Frisco 
LCL Schedules 


Has issued a new brochure listing | 


“Through Package Car and Coordin- 
ated Rail-Truck Services to and from 
Points on and beyond the Frisco Rail- 
way.” Copies are available from R. C. 
Grayson, manager motor transporta- 
tion and TOFC service, Springfield, 


Mo.; H. H. DeBerry, general super- | 


intendent transportation, Springfield; 
or W. L. O'Toole, merchandise traffic 
manager, St. Louis. 


Illinois Central 
Truck Service 
Has received authority from the ICC 
to substitute motor for rail service be- 


tween Jackson, Miss., and New Or- 


leans; also between Hammond, La., 
and Baton Rouge 


Lackawanna 
Speeds Freight 
Has revised schedule of its train 
“Satellite NE-3” to provide later de- 
parture from Hoboken, N. J., with cor- 
responding revision of connecting sched- 
ules from Boston, Mass. The new tim- 
ing will permit inclusion in the train of 
1 greater number of piggyback trailers 
from the metropolitan New York-New 
Jersey area, and also afford competitve 
departure and service from New Eng- 
land to both Chicago and St. Louis. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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SEATRAIN LINES 

















For shipping fruits 





mad 
or flutes 


or two pants suits 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you 
ship call the nearest 
Santa Fe Traffic Office 
and let the longest rail- 
road in the U.S.A. go to 
work for you. 


Aw 


anta Fe 


\ i 4 





SHIPPERS’ GUIDE 
(Continued from page 59) 


Under the new schedule, NE-3 leaves 
Hoboken 11:45 p.m., EST, arrives Buf- 
alo 12:15 p.m., EST, first day; Chi- 
cago (via Nickel Plate), 3:45 a.m., 
CST, second morning; and St. Louis 
(also via NKP), 8:45 a.m., CST, sec- 
ond morning. Boston connection via 
New Haven and L&HR closes 3:30 
p.m., leaves 4:30 p.m. Boston & Maine- 
Delaware & Hudson connection closes 
4:30 p.m.; leaves 6 p.m.; picks up 
trailers at East Fitchburg and East 
Deerfield. 


Monon 
. Expands Piggyback 
Has increased its piggyback (“Trailer 
Maid”) program, with expansion of 
Plan I service to provide full facilities 
between Hammond, Ind., and Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, 
Birmingham, Montgomery, Pensacola, 
Mobile, New Orleans, Chattanooga and 
Atlanta. Has established a drop and 
pick-up location for trailers, with full 
clerical, inspection and interchange fa- 
cilities, at headquarters of Midwest 
Motors Service, 4915 S. Campbell Ave., 
Chicago. Monon now offers all TOFC 
plans except IV. 


Milwaukee 
. New Flexi-Van Equipment 
Is receiving 25 new 85-ft Flexi-Van 
cars; 40 bogies, and 75 vans, to bring 
its total fleet to 64 cars and 190 vans. 
The new vans include five 36-ft sea- 
going units with special gear for ship- 
board handling, and 70 40-ft units—45 
insulated, 10 open-top, 10 with side 
and end doors and five high-volume, 
with inside height of 9 ft. 


Reading 
. . . Freight News Letter 
“To improve its sales and service 
efforts” and keep its traffic and super- 
visory personnel “better informed about 
the Reading and the railroad industry,” 
the Reading has begun to publish a 
monthly freight news letter, called 
“Looking Ahead.” 


Seatrain Lines 
. . « Moves Headquarters 
Has moved its headquarters and ex- 
ecutive offices from New York City to 
595 River Rd., Edgewater, N.J. 


Southern Pacific 
. . » Development Brochure 
Has published a 14-page brochure, 
in four colors, outlining the develop- 
ment and plant location services which 
it makes available to site-seeking indus- 
tries. Two pages are devoted to SP 
equipment and transportation services. 


POLE INSPECTORS 


for their 


ANSWERS 


seabed they don’t 
THEY FINISH THE JOB! 


Regardless of species or original 
treatment, every older in-place pole 
is a prime target for groundline 
decay. Records prove it. And there’s 
no short cut to inspection. It’s liter- 
ally a case of digging for answers. 
The first 18 inches will quickly tell 
the story to experienced OSMOSE 
Inspectors. 


Inspection without treatment merely 
observes decay as it progresses. Of. 
ten enough,such methods actually en- 
courage decay. The OSMOSE method 
not only locates decay, but halts and 
revents it. This is the big difference 
tween common “inspection-only” 
practices and the OSMOSE Inspec- 
tion and Treatment method. 


Hundreds of utilities know that the 
OSMOSE ape f is the only sure, safe 
way to keep older poles standing for 
many more years of trouble-free 
service. And the cost is remarkably 
low. Actual field reports show that 
the OSMOSE Inspection and Treat- 
ment Program can pay for itself if 
only 3 to 6% of your older poles can 

saved from oming “rejects”. 
Get all the money-saving facts, 
write: Osmose Wood Preserving Co. 
of America, Inc., 981 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo 9, N. Y. 
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Cook-outs start where the WM rolls 


Kingsford Charcoal, a popular favorite with cook- 
out chefs, comes from a modern plant in West 
Virginia. 

And there are a lot of sound reasons for locating 
here, where the Western Maryland rolls... 

West Virginia has everything a big plant needs. 
Raw materials in abundance. Water ... coal ... and 
cheap power. Skilled and unskilled workers who 
are proud of their homes ... their communities... 
their jobs. 

What’s more, there’s the quick, efficient trans- 
portation that comes from being located on the 
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progressive WM, one of America’s truly up-to-the- 
minute railroads. 

This railroad offers all industry a complete plant 
site selection service. For friendly, capable help in 
locating along its lines, phone or write: 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md.— Short Cut for Fast Freight 





IDEAS FOR BETTER SHIPPING 


Blast Chilling’ Guards Perishables 





BLAST CHILLING of a railroad car from carbon dioxide liquid receiver may 
be accomplished through vent in car side, through slightly open door, or 
through ice bunker. 


Pe, 





EQUIPMENT for use of blast chilling is simple; easy to install. All that’s 
needed is a storage tank, hose or piping, and outlets located to spray “snow” 
over top of load. 
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» The Story at a Glance: Almost 
instantaneous pre-shipment cooling of 
perishable foods by “blast chilling” 
saves carrier vehicle time; cuts down 
use of conventional refrigerating equip- 
ment; protects lading. Here’s how the 
new process works; what it does; and 
how it can be applied. 


A new high-speed cooling technique, 
developed by the Pure Carbonic Co., 
is winning acceptance by commercial 
carriers of fresh and frozen food prod- 
ucts. 

The new method, called “blast chill- 
ing,” utilizes a jet of carbon dioxide 
(CO.) liquid to bring temperatures 
within railroad cars, trailers, or other 
carrier vehicles down to proper ship- 
ping temperatures immediately after 
cargo has been loaded. 

Within minutes after the CO, is re- 
leased under pressure in the form of 
“snow” or pulverized dry ice, the tem- 
perature inside the vehicle plummets to 
as low as —60° F. The size of the noz- 
zle used to blast the CO., the capacity 
of the vehicle, and the length of time 
“snow” is emitted determine the tem- 
perature drop. 

After this initial pull-down period, 
the temperature gradually rises until it 
reaches a thermostatic setting point 
where conventional refrigeration meth 
ods can take over to hold the required 
temperature. 

This fast cooling is one main ad- 
vantage of blast chilling. By eliminat- 
ing the long after-loading heat pull- 
down period generally necessary with 
other refrigeration systems, blast chill- 
ing allows the carrier to leave the 
loading dock immediately with assur- 
ance that proper temperature has been 
attained. 

Elimination of the pull-down period 
is advantageous also for other refriger- 
ating systems used in conjunction with 
blast chilling. With loading heat re- 
moved immediately, a mechanical sys- 
tem, for example, is not required to 
run steadily for the first four to six 
hours. Instead, it starts its normal 
cycling period about an hour after 
loading. 

This saves operating time and 
fuel; cuts maintenance time and cost 
because of the reduced work load de- 
manded of the equipment, and shortens 
defrosting time. Possibly, too, a smaller 
mechanical unit could be utilized, 
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with the major pull-down job elim- 
inated. 

Hold-over plate systems (in which 
brine is run through piping connected 
to refrigeration storage plates) realize 
a longer effective period when a trans- 
port is blast chilled. In some cases, 
fewer plates are needed because the 
extra-heavy duty of removing loading 
heat is eliminated. A vehicle using this 
type of refrigeration requires (with 
blast chilling) less defrosting, and can 
be put back into service faster after 
the plates have been defrosted. 

Users of dry or wet ice also benefit 
by having the extreme heat absorption 
problem removed, since the initial icing 
holds for longer periods. 

The new process also makes it pos- 
sible for railroad cars to be given 
faster turnaround, and to make more 
trips, because of shorter cooling time. 
In some instances, reicing and salting 
can be avoided, saving both reicing 
charges and switching time en route. 


Dry Air Protects Freight 


A second major advantage claimed 
for blast chilling is the replacement of 
warm, moisture-laden air in the ve- 
hicle with a cold, dry CO. atmosphere. 
This insures drier cargo, and protects it 
with a blanket of shielding gas in 
which bacteria remain dormant. 

Blast chilling is applicable to any 
transport operation—rail, truck, piggy- 
back; long haul or short—and to all 
types of food requiring refrigeration. 

Equipment used to haul fresh prod- 
ucts has been blast-chilled from + 60° 
F after loading to —20° in three min- 
utes. Forty-five minutes later the tem- 
perature was up to +33° F. This was 
then maintained by a mechanical unit 
which did not have to operate until 
this time. (The extreme low initial 
temperature is momentary. Heat ab- 
sorbed by the CO. atmosphere as soon 
as it comes in contact with the lading 
quickly brings the temperature up to 
where it will not damage fresh vege- 
tables and meats. This “rebound” can 
be determined by the amount of CO, 
injected into the car.) 

Frozen products have been blast 
chilled upon loading with a resultant 
temperature drop from +36°F to 

68° F 

Fresh meats retain color and dry- 
ness for an extended period. In some 
instances, time in chill rooms can be 
reduced, permitting earlier shipments. 

“Heat shock” (absorption of heat by 
the product) is virtually non-existent, 
since there is no excessive heat for the 
load to pick up until the vehicle’s reg- 
ular refrigeration system gains control. 
This is especially advantageous with 
highly perishable foods like ice cream. 
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Cartons remain firm and dry, further 
reducing the possibility of damage. 
Adoption of the blast chilling process 
is simple. The only equipment required 
is a COgz liquid storage tank of suitable 
capacity, hose or piping from the tank 
to points of use, and proper discharg- 
ing outlets. These may be put through 
fittings in the vehicle wall, or a lance 
may be inserted through the partially 
open door, or, in a railroad car, through 
the icing door of a bunker and the 
bunker itself. The discharge should 
be positioned to allow the “snow” to 
spray over the top of the load. 
Operating personnel should be 


alerted to the fact that they are han- 
dling a hose with about 300 psi CO, 
pressure, and to take proper safety 
precautions. 

A great deal of research is going into 
application of blast chilling as a sole 
refrigerant for perishable ladings. It ap- 
pears possible that a car or truck 
could be loaded, blast chilled, dis- 
patched and “boosted” at chilling sta- 
tions strategically located along its 
route. The system offers a dependable 
refrigerant with no weight or space 
problem; greatly reduced capital out- 
lay, fuel and maintenance; and in- 
creased payload capacity. 








walls . . . no carbon deposits . . . 


reduced 50% . . 
and quieter than with gasoline. 


General Offices 


Dept. RA660 
Gentlemen: 


NAME & TITLE . 
NAME OF COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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Convert to Suburban Propane Motor Fuel 


Unlike gasoline, Suburban Propane (LP-Gas) is completely vaporized 
before it enters engine cylinders. There is no liquid to wash down cylinder 


no oil dilution . . 


Engine stays clean and, therefore, lasts longer. Maintenance costs are 
. oil life is tripled . . . 


SLASH REFUELING COSTS 


Fork-lift trucks can be refueled on the job in ONLY 30 seconds. 


Close to 100 Suburban Propane plants to serve you in 18 eastern and 
central states. For details complete and mail coupon below. 


SUBURBAN PROPANE GAS SERVICE 


SUBURBAN PROPANE GAS SERVICE Whippany, N.J. 


1 would like more information about Suburban Propane Motor Fuel. 


SLASH 


GROWING 
FORK-LIFT 
TRUCK 
MAINTENANCE 
cosTs... 


. no crankcase sludge. 


engine performance is smoother 


Whippany, N.J. 


























How did 
move up so fast? 


Why do some men get ahead faster 
than others? Usually because they 
have better technical training. 
Fortunately, it’s not difficult to learn 
new skills for your present railroad job— 
or prepare for better jobs in railroading 
You can do it in your spare time 
—through the excellent technical training 
service offered by the Railway Educational 
Bureau 
The Railway Educational Bureau was 
organized over 50 years ago by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. A few years later, it be- 
lependent organization in order 
on all American Rail- 
day more than 70 American Rail- 
-operate in making the Bureau’s 
ve of service available to their 
1 the Bureau’s Individual 
assignments and 
n are handled entirely by mail 
nent cost (less than 14¢ per 
1 to a very wide selection 


, 
it home 


instruction 


The low enroll 
day) entitles y 
of subjects 


SEND THIS COUPON 


We will mail you full details. Remember 
study clears the road to prugress! 


The Railway Educational Bureau 
1809 Capito! Avenue, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
| am interested in subjects related to the 
railroad jobs checked below. Please send full 
details understand this inquiry will not 
obligate me in any way 
[) Machinist C) Wireman 
fF) Electrician C) Fireman 
[] Carman C) Engineer 
] Car inspector C) Draftsman 
) Sheet Metal Worker C) Signal Maintainer 
Pipefitter C) Engineering Dept 
Boilermaker C) Mechanical Dept. Office 
] Blacksmith C) Official, Supervisor, 
Apprentice Foreman, Chief Clerk 
) Lineman C) Other (please specify) 


J 


NANNMnNN 


RR 
Address 
City eS 
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Letters from Readers 





Industrial Development 
Chicago 
To the Editor: 

Your article in the May 30 issue en- 
titled “Industrial Development Pays 
Off” was indeed informative although 
the accompanying table detailing the 
new and expanded industries located 
on lines of selected railroads in 1959 
can be subject to misinterpretation. 
The railroads have varying ways of 
measuring the extent of their industrial 
development activity which are not re- 
flected in the table. 

For example, the Burlington figure 
for new industries included only pur- 
chases of railroad-owned land for new 
plants, plus the location of new indus- 
tries on lands of other ownership avail- 
able to our service, but omitted 632 
new industrial leases. Some of the rail- 
roads’ figures include industrial leases 
as well as purchases, while others in- 
clude only those leases above a certain 
dollar value. So the performance of 
individual railroads as listed in the 
table are hardly comparable, although 
a listing of this kind obviously does 
invite comparison. 

O. O. Wagegener, Director 
Department of Industry and Agriculture 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 


Service to Readers 
Portland, Ore 
To the Editor: 
As an added service to your readers, 
I note you have provided a list of newly 
elected officers of Regional Shippers 
Advisory Boards on page 18, April 25 
issue Of Railway Age. 
All of us appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness. 
W. C. Cole 
President 
National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards 


Crying—or Fighting? 
Hinsdale, Il. 
To the Editor: 

There must be an inconsistency 
somewhere in this set of circum- 
stances: (1) Government treatment of 
the industry, according to every of- 
ficial investigation that has been made 
past 30 years, contains ele- 
ments of unfairness to the railroads 
and of favoritism to their competi- 
tors. (2) During recent months there 
has been discernible improvement in 
public attitude toward the railroads, 
and this change seems to have come 
about following events such as the 
“Outrage” issues of Railway Age, a 
stiffer policy in the industry’s institu- 


over the 


tional advertising, and the declared 
intention of abandoning certain sub- 
urban lines in the East unless regula- 
tion could be eased in some form. (3) 
The latest argument continues to crop 
up occasionally as to the wisdom of 
the industry’s standing up for its 
rights. Some believe the industry 
should combat injustice with every 
means at its disposal. Others call this 
a “crying” approach to the problem. 
They favor doing the best job possible 
with existing tools and leaving legisla- 
tion alone. 

Are there not two points that need 
clarifying in this situation? In the 
first place, is there not a big difference 
between crying and fighting? Every 
school boy knows the difference. One 
is never called for, the other some- 
times is. Second, why must “doing the 
best job possible with the existing 
tools” and “seeking better legislation” 
be looked upon as alternatives? 

Why must it be one policy or the 
other? 

Why can’t an industry seek more 
equitable legislation and carry out in- 
ternal improvements at the same time? 

Hugh G. Dugan 


Railroad Rules 
New Haven, Conn 
To the Editor: 

.. . I notice in the June 13 issue of 
Railway Age, on page 15, there is a 
continuation of the Railroad Rules sub- 
ject that was started in the March 21 
issue on page 18. This is certainly all 
to the good. You and your magazine 
are to be complimented on giving such 
good coverage to such an important 
subject 

A. J. Powers 
Superintendent of Rules 
New Haven & Hartford 


New York, 


Current Publications 





MODEL RAILROADER CYCLOPEDIA—VOLUME 
I: STEAM LOCOMOTIVES, edited by Linn H. 
Westcott. 272 pages, illustrations, drawings. 
Kalmbach Publishing Company, Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. $20. 

127 individual locomotive plans are ac- 
companied by several hundred photographs 
showing the engines in various stages of 
their development from the time they were 
new until they were scrapped. While the 
plans and photographs were primarily 
selected to aid the model builder, they were 
also chosen and arranged to give a con- 
tinuous accounting of the development of 
the locomotive and its workings. This is 
a monumental work and one that all 
model builders will probably want to have 
in their libraries. 
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third-quarter traffic 
forecast was prepared exclusively for 
Railway Age readers by J. W 
Milliken, director of research, Sim- 


The follow ing 


mons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
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Freight car loadings in the third 
quarter of this year should total 
about 7.8 million. This is an in- 
crease of only 9% from the corres- 
ponding period in 1959, when the 
steel strike began. We say “only” 
simply because some people appar- 
ently expect a greater rise from last 
year’s strike-depressed third quarter 

Most forecasters, including this 
one, have been lowering their sights 
rather rapidly on the country’s short 
term economic prospects ever since 
about March. Almost everyone over- 
estimated the extent of inventory 
rebuilding that appeared to be neces 
sary following the termination of 
the strike. Apparently, better 
inventory control, plus a number of 
other factors, made unnecessary the 
amount of stock rebuilding most 
analysts had figured on 
there have been ai 
weekly downward revisions of 
ite) in par- 
ticular and the economy in general 
As far this crystal-ball 
concerned, steel, coal, ore and 
lesser extent stored grain, have been 


MS 


steel 


business 
Consequently, 
most 
forecasts carloadings 
as gazer is 
to a 
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the main commodities whose move- 
ment volume he _  over-estimated 
rather substantially. 

In the quarter ahead the brightest 
spot, relatively speaking, should be 
grain. Department of Agriculture 
forecasts indicate that the 1960 
wheat crop probably will be the 
second largest in the country’s his- 
tory, leading to a pretty good move- 
ment of grain by rail. Building ma- 
terials, on the other hand, un- 
doubtedly will move in somewhat 
smaller volume than they did last 
year. Coal and steel carloadings will 
be up somewhat, but this is com- 
pared with the low level of last year 
when the strike was on for prac- 
tically the whole of the quarter. 

The outlook presently for the 
fourth quarter of the year is rather 
confusing. Plans for new capital ex 
penditures seem to be wavering a 
little, according to the latest reports 
from the Commerce Department 
and the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. (For the last several 
months the anticipated high level of 
capital expenditures has been one of 
the bullish elements in the economy. ) 
The way things look now, conditions 
are about right for a mild upswing 
in housing starts in the last quarter 
But if such a trend does materialize, 
it probably will occur so late as to 


generate little more than normal 
seasonal traffic in building materials. 
Coal and steel probably won't be 
moving at a rate much greater than 
they will during the third quarter. 
Therefore, about the best that one 
can see now, for the fourth quarter, 
is a loading level rather similar to 
that forecast for the third period of 
the year, approximately 7.5-8.0 
million cars. 

Our estimates of railroad pur- 
chases lag about three months be- 
hind being current. Our figures, 
based on reports from carriers, in- 
dicate that railroad expenditures for 
materials, supplies and fuel during 
the first quarter of 1960 exceeded 
those for the similar months of 1959 
by 7%. However, with carloadings 
during the second quarter substan- 
tially below those for the same 
months last year, some drop in pur- 
chasing activity would seem to be in 
the cards. Nevertheless, buying dur- 
ing the third and fourth quarters 
should remain actively above levels 
prevailing last year. In other words, 
even though this will not be the 
biggest year ever for railroad buying, 
it still will be considerably better 
than 1959. And, perhaps best of 
all, purchases shouldn't fluctuate as 
widely, from month to month, 
they did last year. 
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Change Sought in Safety Act 


Operating men in Chicago are back- 
the U.S. Safety 


ing an amendment to 
Appliance Act, which, they contend, 
will eliminate expensive backhauls, 
delay and shipper dissatisfaction 
potential safety hazards sometimes 


strict compliance with 


Car 
and 
in- 
volved in the 
present law 

The amendment, developed and ap- 
proved by the Chicago Railroad Super- 
intendents’ Association, would change 
Section 4 of the Act to provide that 
“where any car shall have been proper- 
ly equipped and such equipment 
shall have become defective or insecure 
while such car was being used by such 
line of railroad, or 
was received in inter- 


carrier upon its 
such 
change from another carrier, such Car 
may hauled from the 
place where such equipment was first 
to be defective or insecure 
available point where 


where car 


be or moved 


discovered 


to the nearest 
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such car can be repaired . (Italics 
indicate proposed additional language. ) 

The present act, according to the as 
sociation, requires a receiving road (in 
order to avoid penalty of ICC court 
action) to refuse acceptance in inter- 
change of equipment with penalty 
safety appliance defects unless the re- 
ceiving road can and does correct the 
defects on the interchange track where 
the car or cars are received from the 
delivering line. 

Chicago superintendents have lived 
through some awkward examples of 
moves required by the existing Section 
4: 

@ Road A delivers and pulls cars in 
interchange with Road B. Distance be 
tween Road A and Road B is about 19 
miles. Interchange is consummated 
when Road A delivers to Road B yard 
and after inspection. If, by chance, a 
car with a safety appliance defect was 


would have to be re- 
turned 19 miles—back to Road A. But 
Road B has a repair point 500 feet 
from the interchange point. 

@ A similar case involved a return 
move of six miles to delivering line at 
a point where repair by receiving line 
could have been made with a move of 
only 300 feet. In this instance, the su- 
perintendents say, ICC inspectors told 
the receiving carrier that if the defec- 
tive cars were placed on the adjacent 
repair track and repaired, both the de- 
livering and receiving carrier would be 
subject to penalty. 

The superintendents point out that 
“rejection and return of cars with pen- 
alty safety appliance defects would 
result in expensive back-haul on the 
delivering road and (would) delay ship- 
ments, creating consignee-consignor dis- 
satisfaction and probable loss of busi- 
to the railroads as a_ fesult.” 


overlooked, it 


ness 
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Why Germans Use Hydraulics 


> The Story at a Glance: VU. S. rail- 
road interest in diesel-hydraulic loco- 
motives has increased sharply since two 
western roads placed orders for six 
such units late in 1959 (RA, Nov. 23, 
p. 9). 

The 4,000-hp German-built locomo- 
motives are slated for delivery early 
in 1961. Three will go to the Southern 
Pacific; three to the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. Builder is Krauss- 
Maffei of Munich, Germany. 

The following report is based on a 
talk given at the AAR Electrical Section 
and Mechanical Division meeting in 
San Francisco by Dr. G. Wiens, chief 
director of locomotives and cars of the 
German Federal Railway. The GFR 
has made extensive use of hydraulic 
transmissions since World War II. 
Diesel-hydr 
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based on over 20 
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Diesel-Hydraulics: Germany's 5 Basic 


Top 
speed, 
mph 
37.5 C 
62.0 B-B 
75.0 B-B 


Desig- 
nation 
V-60 
V-100 
V-160 


tons 
60.0 
70.5 
81.6 


Horsepower 
650 
1,350 
2,000 


2,200 92.8 


4,000 125.4 


onal purchases are planned 


Weight, 


the mid-30's, it had been 
for large marine and stationary appli- 
As compared with equivalent 
electric transmissions, according to Dr 
Wiens, the hydraulic drive offered ad 
with 


perfected 


calions 


vantages respect to weight, size 
and price 

The post-war era found the German 
large background of 
operation of the 
Repairs to 
had to 
powe! 


railways with a 
experience in the 
diesel-hydraulic rail cars 
the war-damaged fixed plant 
be accompanied by a motive 
replacement program. Economy 
prime importance 

“For initial post-war programs, the 
hydraulic transmission 
first 


cars, but 


was ol 


was considered 
only for use in rail 
high- 
was 


choice, not 
increasingly for 
locomotives. This 
transmission’s low 


also 
power diesel 
because of the 
weight, small space requirements, and 
because of its initial cost—substantially 
lower than that of comparable electrical 
equipment,” Dr. Wiens told the meet- 
ing 

“These hydraulic 
a proven record of robust design, sim 
plicity of control, and low mainten 
ance. Because of their inherent cha 
acteristics, these transmissions provide 


transmissions have 


effective protection against slipping of 
driving wheels. With this experience, 
the German Federal Railway, as far 
back as 1948, had the courage to de 
cide favor of the hy 
draulic transmission.” 

The GFR has five 
hydraulic locomotive 
from a 650-hp switcher to a 4,000-hp 
road These are expected 
to serve all motive power requirements 
of the non-electrified table) 
“The number of units, which for Amer- 
ican conditions may appear on the 
low side, is explained by the fact that 
the GFR only dieselize, but 
going with the electrifi- 


exclusively in 
standard diesel 
designs ranging 


locomotive 


lines (see 


does not 


ahead 


also is 


Wheel 
arrangement Service 


Switching 


cation program,” Dr. Wiens told the 
AAR groups. 
Advantages of the 
drive, Dr. Wiens said, does not mean 
that the GFR is unconditionally com- 
mitted to it. “Technical development 
in the field of electric transmission is 
being watched continuously. A_ few 
years ago a study was made in which 


locomotive of 3,500 to 4,000 


diesel-hydraulic 


a diesel 
hp with electric transmission was com 
pared with a diesel hydraulic locomo 
tive of the same output 
“Even if the actual 
the power plant of the diesel electric 
would be slightly higher, this advant- 
age would be lost by the fact that the 
diesel electric with the same train heat 
ing plant and supplies for the same op 
erating range, requires more axles with 
the maximum axle allowed in 
Germany. This means 
higher cost, and more wear.” 
Advantages of the hydraulic drive, 
as listed by Dr. Wiens, include the 
following 
@ Minimum of 
and stationary 
not contact each 
they operate completely 
oil and totally 
be no other contamination 
@ High torque conversion ratio which 
allows the building of multi-purpose 
locomotives with both high starting 
effort and high maximum 


efficiency of 


loads 


more weight, 


wear because moving 
transmission parts do 
other, and because 
immersed in 
there 


enclosed so can 


ractive 

speed; 

® High 
achieved 
chanically 
mission, 
@ Absence of 
full 


adhesions which can 


because all 


coupled through the t 


axles are 


short time ratings 
delivered at 


high 


can be 
developing 


cause powe! 
low speeds without 
transmission temperatures; 

@ Tractive effort to the adhesion limit 
be exerted at standstill without 
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MARKET OUTLOOK << zlanc 


Carloadings Rise 0.2% 


Above Previous Week’s 
Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 18 totaled 649,830 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on June 23. This 
was an increase of 1,367 cars, or 
0.2%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 74,448 cars, or 
10.3%, compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year; and an in- 
crease of 21,820 cars, or 3.5%, com- 
pared with the equivalent 1958 week. 
Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 11 totaled 648,463 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 11 
District 960 1959 
Eastern 
Allegheny 
ocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern .. 
Central Western 
Southwestern 


Total Western 
Districts 

Total All Roads 

Commodities: 

Groin and grain 
products 

Livestock 

Coal 


GHP. «secs 

Forest Products 

Ore ee 

Merchandise I.c.! 

Miscellaneous 

June 11 y ’ 622,686 
June : bs : 613,381 
May \ , 529,779 
May 6%, » 570,425 
Moy A - 561,040 


Cumulative total 


23 weeks 13,848,877 14,272,211 12,576,637 

PIGG YBACK CARLOADINGS. 
—U. S. piggyback loadings for the 
week ended June 11 totaled 11,239 
cars, compared with 8,669 for the 
corresponding 1959 week. Loadings 
for 1960 up to June 11 totaled 242,- 
407 cars, compared with 176,622 for 
the corresponding period of 1959. 

IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended June 7 
totaled 78,065 cars, compared with 
96,706 for the previous ten-day peri- 
od, according to the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
looded Connections 
Totals for Canada 
June 7, 1960 78,065 25,987 
June 7, 1959 : 83,032 27,946 
Cumulative Totals 
June 7, 1960 . .. 1,532,709 1,547,801 
June 7, 1959 649,002 626,263 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

& Chesapeake & Ohio.—Ordered 200 70-ton, 50%-ft box cars 
and 150 70-ton, 50/2-ft insulated box cars from its Russell shops. All 
will be equipped with special loading devices. Delivery of the insulated 
box cars will begin in mid-September. Delivery of the regular box cars 
is scheduled to begin in November. 


®& Grand Trunk Western.—Ordered 75 70-ton steel flat cars from 
Ortner for late fourth quarter delivery. 


® Union Tank Car.—Started construction of 12 type 112A400-W, 
30,000-gal, 85-ft tank cars at its Whiting, Ind., plant. The cars, to be 
leased to Baton Rouge Refinery of Esso Standard, Division of Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., are scheduled for delivery in September. 


PIGGYBACK 


®& Trailer Train Co.—Ordered 500 85-ft piggyback flat cars—250 
from ACF, 150 from Pullman-Standard, and 100 from Bethlehem 
Steel. New order, scheduled for delivery by mid-August, will bring 
Trailer Train fleet to 4,659 cars. Order followed formal announcement 
that Great Northern and Northern Pacific have joined Trailer Train. 


Maintenance Expenditures 


& Down 3.4% in April_—Expenditures by Class I roads for main- 
tenance of equipment, way and structures in April were down about 
$9 million, compared to the same month in 1959, according to report 
of AAR Bureau of Railway Economics summarized below: 


April 1960 April 1959 % Change 
Maintenance of Way and Structures .. $100,762,438 $107,035,867 —5.9 
Maintenance of Equipment 151,891,185 154,628,282 —1.8 

252,653,623 261,664,149 —3.4 


Orders and Deliveries 


& Orders Decrease.—Orders were placed in May 1960 for 2,234 
new freight cars, compared with 5,551 in April. May 1959 orders 
totaled 5,203. Deliveries in May totaled 5,931, compared with 5,579 
in April and 3,358 in May 1959. The backlog of cars on order and 
undelivered as of June 1, 1960 was 36,106, compared with 41,003 on 
May 1 and 36,869 a year ago. 


Ordered Delivered Undelivered 

Type May 1960 May 1960 June 1, 1960 
Box—Plain core” | 6a 1,881 10,391 
0 0 500 
212 780 2,253 
0 232 4,761 
500 2,323 11,100 
ie 180 120 1,425 
Refrigerator .... an 150 212 4,163 
Tank 438 215 1,171 
. 1 12 170 
SS ha tn'e's Ke tabs hn . 0 156 172 
‘ 5,931 36,106 
EES ee 3,550 18,392 
Rallresd Shops .............. 3@4 2,381 17,714 





Job Freeze Peril to Industry: Loomis 


Warnings that the recent Supreme 
Court decision on the job-freeze issue 
could lead to “appalling consequences” 
for all industry and retard further 
modernization of the railroads were 
heard last week at hearings on pro- 
posed legislation to counter the court's 
ruling 

The warnings came from President 
Daniel P. Loomis of the AAR and 
Chairman Ben W. Heineman of the 
Chicago & North Western. They made 
the railroad industry's presentation in 
support of the proposed legislation. 
The hearings were before a_ special 
subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Judiciary, and the bill under 
consideration (S.3548) is sponsored 
by the Senate’s minority leader, Sena- 
tor Dirksen of Illinois. It is also sup- 
ported by the National Industrial 
Traffic League, which filed a statement 
with the subcommittee. 

The court decision involved is that 
holding a union demand that no posi- 
tion be abolished without its consent 
is a bargainable issue under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, and that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act prohibits injunctions 
against strikes to enforce such de- 
mands (RA, April 25, p. 9). 

The court thus upheld the Order of 


Railroad Telegraphers in its job-freeze 
dispute with the North Western. The 
dispute arose over the road’s central 
agency plan. This involves discontinu- 
ance of full-time agents at numerous 
small stations and provides, instead, 
for a centrally-located agent to per- 
form necessary agency services at the 
central station and at neighboring sta- 
tions. 

The Dirksen bill would amend the 
Railway Labor Act, Norris-LaGuardia 
Act and the National Labor Relations 
Act. The amendments would stipulate 
that the bargaining areas of “working 
conditions” and “conditions of em- 
ployment” would not include the crea- 
tion or discontinuance of positions. 

If the court decision is allowed to 
stand, it would reduce or block Ameri- 
can industry’s multi-billion-dollar plant 
improvement program, AAR President 
Loomis said. He added that the de- 
cision confronts the railroads with the 
threat of completely new “featherbed- 
ding” work practices. 

Maintaining that Congress never in- 
tended its labor laws to allow unions 
to move into such a key managerial 
area, Mr. Loomis also said: “I cannot 
over-emphasize the magnitude of the 
power that this decision confers on the 





As the Publisher Sees It... 


A highly successful part of the 
AAR Mechanical Division and 
Electrical Section meetings 'n 
San Francisco week before last 
was the exhibit of railway equip- 
ment on track down on Embar- 
cadero. A “hot dog” tank car, 
incredibly long; many versions of 
piggyback rail and trailer equip- 
ment; the newest box cars with 
lading anchorage devices and 
shock absorbing draft gear; a 
giant straddle truck for tranship- 
ping containers—all brilliantly 
painted for the display—presented 
visible evidence that the railroads 
are on the go. San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce officials 
were so impressed that they urged 
the Railway Electrical & Mechan- 
ical Supply Association to hold 
the exhibits over an extra day so 
that important members of the 
northern California civic and bus- 
iness community could have a 
look at this visible display of rail 
modernity. I know many railroad 





men and supply men too had the 
same impression as the Chamber, 
and I am sure that those impor- 
tant community members who 
went down as guests of the 
Chamber of Commerce—there 
were approximately 200 of them 
—went away assured of the for- 
ward strides that the industry is 
taking. 

Much credit goes to the 
RE&MSA and its members for 
the arrangement of the track ex- 
hibits—as well as the equally 
interesting even though less spec- 
tacular ones at the Jack Tar 
Hotel. Special credit to the Asso- 
ciation and its member supply 
companies for arranging the rath- 
er difficult last-minute hold-over 
for the public exhibition. 


CLIIE, 








unions or the risk involved in allow- 
ing such power to exist unchecked.” 

Chairman Heineman of the North 
Western said the modernization of 
railroads since World War Hl, includ- 
ing dieselization, could not have taken 
place if management had agreed to a 
union demand for power to veto the 
discontinuance of surplus jobs. 

As to its dispute with ORT, Mr. 
Heineman said the North Western 
“was at all times, and is now, ready 
to bargain over any and all aspects of 
cushioning the impact” of the changes 
made in its station set-up. ORT’'s 
only response, he added, “has been to 
insist upon its proposed veto power 
over the discontinuing of any posi- 
tions.” 

The NIT League statement was sub- 
mitted by the chairman of its legisla- 
tive committee, Harry O. Mathews, 
who was manager of transportation 
for Armour & Co. He called atten- 
tion to the league’s policy position 
that “work rules which are inconsist- 
ent with modern operating practices 
and sound economic conditions in 
transportation should be eliminated.” 

How league support for “principles” 
of the Dirksen bill is in line with that 
policy was pointed up by Mr. Mathews 
in the remainder of his statement. 
“Since the North Western case,” he 
said, “it is clear that amendment of 
labor laws along the lines proposed is 
absolutely necessary. Otherwise, labor 
unions will have the power to veto any 
unification or abandonment of service 
even though it has been authorized or 
is required by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 


AIEE Holds Two Rapid-Transit 
Sessions at Summer Meeting 


Changes in the rapid transit field— 
particularly in near-by Philadelphia— 
were discussed in last week's five day 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Two of the seven traction papers 
presented in two symposiums covered 
the new fleet of 270 stainless steel rapid 
transit cars soon to be delivered for 
Philadelphia’s Market-Frankford sub- 
way-elevated system. (These cars will 
be covered in detail in a special report 
in next week’s Railway Age.) A third 
paper, “Economics of Electric Traction 
in Philadelphia,” was presented by E. L. 
Tennyson of the city’s Department of 
Public Property. 
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MORE FOR THE MONEY 
(Continued from page 48) 


Mr. Henry then described the 
establishment of annual programs on 
his road. Starting in November, the 
regional engineers assemble data for | 
their work programs for the following 
year. This is obtained from the super- 
visors of track, structures, and com- 
munications and signals, who list their 
projects by mile posts. A detailed esti- 
mate of the cost is made for each 
item, as well as the number and type 
of machines required, the number of 
man-hours to be used, the importance 
of the work item, and the dates on 
which the work is to start and finish. 

A tentative budget is submitted about 
the middle of December for the follow- 
ing year, after which it is submitted 
to the System Finance Committee for 
approval. The approved budget items 
are furnished in a bound pamphlet for 
each district 

On the third Tuesday of each month, 
Mr. Henry said, the regional engineers 
attend a budget meeting at the road’s 
headquarters. At this meeting, each 
region is given a total amount that it 
may spend for the following month. 
The monthly allotments are directly 
related to the estimated revenues and 
vary from month to month in propor- 
tion to the traffic volume. The regions 
then revise their estimates to conform. 

The principal controlling factors in 
any budget, said Mr. Henry, are men 
and materials. Also, to carry out pro- 
gram work, it is essential to have an 
annual inventory and inspection of 
machines. From this information, 
periodic overhaul work is programmed. 

The methods of performing work on 
the Pennsylvania are subject to con- 
stant study. Costs of performing work 
also are subject to continuous analysis. 
Through such studies, Mr. Henry de- 
clared, data is obtained upon which to | 
predicate future budget estimates. 

Another means for controlling the 
program, he added, is through the 
use of monthly progress reports. At 
the same time, production and quality 
standards are followed through on-the- 
ground inspections made by system 
and regional officers. 

Mr. Henry said in conclusion that 
one of the most important items in 
the programming of mechanized gangs 
is the complete cooperation of the 
traffic and transportation departments. 
This, he added, requires careful plan- 
ning and education. He has found that 
illustrated lectures, during which cost 
data expressed in man-hours are pre- | 
sented, are helpful in getting across the 
maintenance man’s story. 

The seminar closed after the pre- 
sentation of summaries made of each | 
phase of the subject by three teams. 
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S are Prod 
B&M UCing sage; 
> ROCKET Rarr Peeing 


PROMPT DELIVERIES will assure increased sales and 
build customer good will. B&M Rocket Rail Express can enable 
your company to service mid-Western customers faster and at 
less expense. B&M provides daily Piggyback service between 
the Boston, Worcester, Holyoke, Springfield areas and Chicago 
or St. Louis without embarrassing delays from bad weather, 
traffic tie-ups and breakdowns. 

For complete details on the potentials of shipping via B& M 
Rocket Rail Express Piggyback service for your company, call 
or write C. P. TOMM, General Sales Manager, PIGGY BACK, 
Boston and Maine Railroad, 150 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD 
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1000w Wide-Lites equipped with no-glare color-corrected mercury-vapor lamps atop 70 
foot poles provide the lighting for the HB&T 400-500 ft. x 4600 ft. South Yard. The wide 
spreading beam is aimed 22'2° downward so that yard workmen never need look directly 
into the floodlights. Ground level illumination is 2 foot-candles, compared to 1 foot-candle 
of a similar incandescent lamp system. Get WIDE-LITE—it saves men and saves money 


INJURY TIME-LOSSES GUT 90% 


with W/IDE-LITE rroopticutine 


VIA GRAYBAR 


For three years now at the south switch- 
yard of the Houston Belt and Terminal 
Railway Company, a modern WIDE- 
LITE* installation has been lighting the 
yard and protecting workmen. Man-hour 
losses through accident have been sub- 
stantially reduced. There is plenty of light 
in the danger spots, and the men can do 
their work safely. Car numbers, for 
example, can be read safely, accurately 
and quickly. 


Other leading roads from coast to coast have found that, in the light 
of the savings, the cost of a WIDE-LITE system is nominal. Let 
the Graybar representative in your area come in and arrange for a 
survey of your lighting needs. Write or phone today. 


*Registered trade mark of the Wide-Lite Corporation, Houston, Texas. 


WIDE-LITE is typical of the modern, high efficiency 
lighting systems available nationally through Graybar. 


GraybaR és 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. © In over 130 principal cities 


Gi 





DIESEL-HYDRAULICS 


(Continued from page 66) 


transmission damage; 

@ Unsprung weight is minimized as 
compared with the nose-suspended 
traction motor, serving to improve 
locomotive riding characteristics; 

@ Minimum locomotive weight and 
size, possible because of the physical 
characteristics of the transmission: 

@ Simplified maintenance, confined 
primarily to checks on oil levels and 
control equipment. 

A feature of the D&RGW and SP 
locomotives will be hydro-dynamic 
braking, the equivalent of electro-dy- 
namic braking on diesel-electric loco- 
motives. 


697-Mile Route Proposed 
For Pacific Northern Railway 


Upon completion of surveys and 
studies, a route and general plan for a 
railway from Summit Lake near Prince 
George, B. C., to the British Columbia- 
Yukon Territory border has been sub- 
mitted to the Pacific Northern Railway. 
Plans for the 697.15-mile route were 
prepared by Col. Sidney H. Bingham 
of New York. 

The Pacific Northern Railway was 
created recently to construct and op- 
erate a railway in northern British 
Columbia (RA, May 16, p. 7). To 
make the survey, Swedish industrialist 
Axel Wenner-Gren engaged Colonel 
Bingham, former chairman of the 
Board of Transportation of the City 
of New York, who had retired as ex- 
ecutive director and general manager 
of the New York City Transit Author- 
ity. Colonel Bingham was asked to re- 
port on a route and general plan for a 
means of transporting iron ore, timber, 
pulp and other bulk commodities with- 
in a 50,000-square-mile area of north- 
ern British Columbia. 

Although a monorail had been previ- 
ously proposed for this area by other 
interests, Colonel Bingham recom- 
mended the construction of a conven- 
tional railway. 

Colonel Bingham invited the firm of 
Minshall & Smith, Ltd., well-known 
consulting engineers in British Colum- 
bia, to become associated with him in 
the study, which was conducted in 
three phases: reconnaissance, aerial sur- 
veys and mapping, and projection of 
the route and construction planning. 
Aerial reconnaissance was made over 
1,500 miles. Land totalling 340,000 
acres was thus mapped. Under Colonel 
Bingham’s direction, the most feasible 
route for a standard gage mainline 
railway was projected, taking into ac- 
count the natural topography of the 
country. 
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People in the News 





ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—On and after July 21 
the address of the general offices of the ACL 
will be changed from Wilmington, N.C., to 
500 Water Street, Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—Charles E. Bertrand, re- 
cently appointed general manager, Eastern 
region, Baltimore, Md., named to the newly 
created position of assistant vice president 
operations and maintenance. C. Russell Riley, 
chief engineer—construction and mainte- 
nance, appointed general manager, Eastern 
region. Clarence E. Jackman, assistant chief 
engineer— maintenance, promoted to chief en- 
gineer—-construction and maintenance. 

C. R. Wheeler, assistant general storekeeper, 
Baltimore, Md., promoted to purchasing 
agent—system, succeeding Virgil N. Dawson, 
retired 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—George Stiven, gen- 
eral passenger agent, Atlantic region, Monc- 
ton, N.B., appointed the region's first pas- 
senger trafic manager. 

James H. Pike, trainmaster, Northumber- 
land division, Moncton, appointed to act as 
port director of the Borden, Prince Edward 
Island—Cape Tormentine, N.B., ferry service 
during the peak Summer traffic months. Mr 
Pike will be located at Borden but will move 
between the two ports. 

Archie W. Duffie, assistant editor, appointed 
editor of “Keeping Track,” the monthly em 
ployee magazine of the CNR. Germain lLe- 
vigne, assistant to the editor, appointed editor 
of “Au Fil du Rail,” the French version of 
“Keeping Track.” 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—T. Hooks, freight traffic 
manager, Prairie region, Winnipeg, Man., 
transferred to the Pacific region, Vancouver, 
B.C. F. K. Hollyman, freight traffic manager, 
Eastern region, Toronto, Ont., succeeds Mr. 
Hooks. A. M. Shields, assistant general freight 
trafic manager-system, Montreal, Que., suc 
ceeds Mr. Hollyman. V. 8. Duncan, assistant 
freight traffic manager, Vancouver, succeeds 
Mr. Shields. R. A. Hasenstab, general freight 
agent, Boston, Mass., appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager, Chicago, succeeding 
H. Stockdale, who retires June 30, on account 
of ill health. P. G. Watts, general manager, 
Aroostook Valley, at Presque, Isle, Me., suc 
ceeds Mr. Hasenstab. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—Barry Rogers, 
west coast manager, trailer-on-flat-car opera- 
tions, Transcontinental Transport, Inc., Los 
Angeles, appointed to the newly created posi 
tion of director, motor services department, 
C&NW, Chicago. Harold V. Reed, auditor of 
passenger and station accounts, Chicago, 
named to the new position of assistant to di- 
rector of commuter service there. 

William R. Newgent, general agent, St. 
Louis, named to the newly created position 
of general agent—coal there. 

Gerald M. Wollerd named 
spector-car, Chicago. 


mechanical in- 


FLORIDA EAST COAST.—E. H. Schoedinger ap- 
pointed safety director at St. Augustine, 
Fla. 


MISSISSIPP! CENTRAL.—S. J. Massey, Jr., ap- 
pointed superintendent, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
with jurisdiction over the transportation and 
mechanical departments. 


NEW HAVEN.—W. P. Kennedy, chief cost ac- 
countant, New Haven, Conn., appointed 
assistant to comptroller, with jurisdiction 


over the cost finding, joint facility and 
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New York Connecting RR functions of the 
accounting department. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—W. D. Edson appointed 
district industrial engineer, New York. 


PIEDMONT & NORTHERN.—H. 6B. Doster ap- 
pointed district freight agent, 199 West St. 
John Street, Spartanburg, S.C., succeeding 
O. F. Asbury, transferred to 506 Park Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, to replace W. R. Dunlap, 
resigned. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY.—Jomes J. Ross 
appointed superintendent, Washington divi- 
sion. Ronald J. Evans named superintendent, 
Indiana-Central Illinois division at Indian- 
apolis, succeeding Joseph J. Donovan, trans- 
ferred to the Ohio division at Cincinnati. 
Edward W. Brown appointed superintendent, 
Intermountain division at Denver, Colo. Ev- 
gene E. Myers named superintendent, Cleve- 
land division. 


READING.—William J. Garrigon appointed as- 
sistant to auditor of disbursements, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., succeeding Horace B. Welk, re- 
tired. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC.— 
Thomas B. Choate, assistant to director of per- 
sonnel, appointed assistant director of per- 
sonnel, Richmond, Va. 


SEABOARD.—H. W. Ewell, genera! freight 
agent, Richmond, Va., appointed assistant 
manager TOFC traffic at that point. Wallace 
Smith, division freight agent, Miami, Fla., 
retired. 


SOUTHERN.—Robert L. Crawford, Jr., appointed 
general agent, freight and passenger depart- 
ments, Miami, Fla., succeeding Augustus G. 
Shook, who retires July 1. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—W. M. Jaekle appointed 
general manager, San Francisco. 

H. M. Williamson named chief engineer: 
William J. Jones, engineer maintenance of 
way and structures; Alan D. DeMoss, assistant 
engineer maintenance of way and structures, 
all at San Francisco. 


WABASH.—Arthur K. Atkinson, chairman of 
the board, retires June 30. He will continue 
as a member of the board of directors. 


OBITUARY 


Cyril J. Cooney, 60, freight claim agent, 
Winois Central, died June 15 at his home in 
Homewood, II). 


William M. Fenwick, 85, retired passenger 
trafic manager, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, died 
June 16 at St. John’s Hospital, St. Louis. 


Robert D. Lynch, 70, retired assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, Santa Fe, died June 14 at 
his home in Chicago. 


Walter J. O’Maley, 70, general manager, 
Railway Express Agency, Chicago, died June 
13 at Memorial Hospital of Du Page County, 
Elmhurst, Il. 


Supply Trade 


Harold Hauck has been appointed assistant 
sales manager in charge of railroad tool- 
ing, Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., Waukegan, Ill., a 
newly created position. Mr. Hauck was 


Charles E, Bertrand 
B&O 


C. Russell Riley 
B&O 


Clarence E. Jackman 
B&O 


Harold Hauck 
Vascoloy-Ramet 


Barry Rogers 
C&NW 


formerly district supervisor of sales in the 


Indianapolis area. 


J. G. Skaaren, general sales manager, Stran- 
Steel Corp., has been appointed assistant to 
the president. F. E. Daggett, manager of the 
North Central sales office, succeeds Mr. Ska- 
aren. 


Edgar K. Lofton, manager railway sales, 
SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., named 
district manager, New York, succeeding 
Harrison Wood, who has joined the Reed In- 
strument Bearing Co., a division of SKF. 
Guy G. Werner named district manager, New 
England, Boston, Mass., succeeding Donald H. 
Amidon, who has been named to the newly 
created post of manager, Aircraft sales, East- 
ern region, Hartford, Conn. 


The Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, 
Ohio, has acquired the entire locomotive 
crane business of the Wellman Engineering 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 


John A. Ferguson has been appointed sales 
manager of Athey Products Corp., Chicago. He 
was formerly sales manager of the Roto-Pak 
Sales Corp. 


Offices of Current Controls Corp. have been 


moved from 542 North Dearborn to 7th 
floor, 200 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4. 
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Lackawanna plans to sell or lease 
400 pieces of real estate with a 
total value of $10 million. In- 
cluded in the program: commer- 
cial development of most of the 
road’s stations from Hoboken, 
N. J., to Buffalo, N. Y. DL&W 
President P. M. Shoemaker said 
the program is one result of a 
series of studies aimed at improv- 
ing the railroad’s financial position. 


A $6,000,000 commuter subsidy was 


signed into law by New Jersey 
Governor Robert Meyner last 
week. Nine railroads thus became 
eligible for varying payments 
based on passenger miles in com- 
muter service. Administrator of 
the payments, Highway Commis- 
sioner D. R. G. Palmer, said seven 
of the nine railroads had indicated 
in writing their willingness to sign 
contracts for service and that first 
payments might be made in Au- 
gust. (RA, June 13, p. 73). 


Radioactive wastes in solid packages 


may now be shipped to land burial 
sites in AEC stations at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. and Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. The two sites have been 
established on an interim basis. 
Permanent land burial sites are 
expected to be designated later. 
Wastes are required to be pack- 
aged in accordance with ICC regu- 
lations. The disposal service now 
available to all AEC licensees re- 
gardless of location was formerly 
available only to AEC contractors 
or for disposition of AEC Oak 
Ridge produced isotopes. 


Agreed Charge No. 1000—on 100% 
of corn and grain products from 
Port Colborne, Ont., to Gorrie— 
will become effective July 4. That 
doesn’t mean a thousand AC’s 
are in current force; some earlier 
ones have been cancelled or 
amended and renumbered. But it 
does indicate that they are still 
popular with Canadian shippers. 


New $1,750,000 freight house built 


by Burlington at North Kansas 
City, Mo., features an electrically 
operated center bridge spanning 
four house tracks, overhead alumi- 
num rocker doors, a_talk-back 
paging system and platform areas 
lighted by mercury vapor lamps. 
Serving the railroad and Burling- 
ton Truck Lines the modern steel 
structure is 709 ft long and covers 
more than 100,000 sq ft of space 
under one roof. 


The death knell of UROC apparently 


was sounded prematurely. A 
spokesman for the troubled, inde- 
pendent rail labor organization 
said that the recent resignation of 
the president and secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Railroad Oper- 
ating Crafts had been misinter- 
preted by the press. He added, 
“We're very much alive. The 
board will meet at a very early 
date to choose a new president— 
probably someone from an eastern 
railroad this time.” 


An order for 108 diesel electric loco- 


motives has been made by Egyp- 
tian Railways. Builder will be 
Henschel-Werke, GmbH, of Kas- 
sel, West Germany, a licensee of 
General Motors. Construction has 
already begun on 38 of the loco- 
motives, which will be 1,950-hp 
units. 


Intercity trucks hauled 26,558,983 


tons of freight during the first four 
months of 1960—a 3.8% in- 
crease over the corresponding 
period of 1959, according to the 
American Trucking Associations. 


COMING NEXT WEEK .. 


Business 


A monorail system from Calgary to 


Vancouver through the Canadian 
Rockies has been suggested by a 
Canadian engineer. The 700-mile 
route could be built for $125 mil- 
lion, its proponent thinks, 


mutual assistance pact has been 
approved by seven airline unions 
—including the International 
Association of Machinists, Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks and 
Transport Workers Union of 
America. The agreement, drafted 
by the Association of Air Trans- 
port Unions, provides basically 
that in a strike by one union the 
others will give all possible and 
practical moral and financial sup- 


port. 


Car 5 and Diner 970 
(known as the “City Tavern”) 
have been presented by C&O to 
the National Museum of Transport 
in St. Louis so that “future gen- 
erations can see what different ex- 
amples of rolling stock looked like 
in the first half of the 20th cen- 
tery.” C&O Vice President—Op- 
e:ations M. I. Dunn made the pre- 
sentation last week. 


restrictive clause in Canadian 
railroad truck and/or water com- 
petitive tariffs, which prevented 
their use in construction of rate 
combinations, will be removed, 
effective July 4. The action, taken 
jointly by the CNR and the CPR 
on their own motion, has been 
joyfully hailed by the Canadian 
Industrial Traffic League as in- 
dicative of a “new look” in Cana- 
dian railroading. 


New 37-Mile Ore Line in Canada 


Latest rail extension into the iron ore country in Quebec is being pushed 
to completion this year. The new line is being constructed with 132-lb 
rail, welded into 1,000-ft lengths before being put in place. 


Philadelphia's New Transit Cars 


Shaping a new look for its subway-elevated service is part of Philadel- 
phia’s overall plan for upgrading rail commuter and transit service. First 
units of a new 270-car order are being delivered next week. 
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FOR SALE 


REBUILT 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA —— & TRADING CORP. 


Giisese 4 IMinots 
Ebster 9-0500 








FOR SALE 


MODERN ALL STEEL 


PRIVATE BUSINESS CAR 
“SEA LEVEL" 
Mechanically Air Conditioned 
3 Bed Rooms Each With Private Bath 
Observation Lounge-Dining Room 
Galley-Crew Quarters with Bath 





Maintained in First-Class Condition 





Can be Operated Over Any Track A 
Pullman Car Can Operate Over 





Address Inquiries 


West India Fruit & Steamship Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 551 
West Palm Beach, Florida 














<=! WORLD 
RAILWAYS 


Edited by HENRY SAMPSON 


e Thoroughly revised and up to 
date 

e@ Includes all major railroads 

e International in its coverage 


This worldwide survey of railway operation and equip- 
ment reflects the exciting period of changing development 
now being experienced throughout the entire railway world. 
In addition to detailed operating and equipment data on 
virtually all of the world railroads, the route maps again 
appear in the addition, new construction data, electrifica- 
tion, dieselization, automatic train control developments, 
new equipment designs, yard equipment, and similar data 
nowhere else available in a single volume. This monu- 
mental volume must be seen to be appreciated. It will 
provide you with an inexhaustible source of comparative 
data on operations, research developments and equipment. 


8% x 12% inches in size, illustrated, $20 per copy 


Simmons-Boardman Books 

30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y 

Please rush a copy of the new 1960-61 edition of WORLD RAILWAYS 
to me at $20 per copy. [) Bill me [) Check enclosed (We pay postage 
if remittance accompanies order 

Name 


Street 


City 


MODERN G. E. RECTIFIERS 


13,200 V. AC to 600 V. DC 


4—1000KW Mod. 6RC-45-CD6 Auto 


Subs. 


2—S00KW Mod. 6RG-45-CH2 Auto Subs. 


1948 Vintage still in like 
under power at Birmingham 
\% replacement) s 


condition. Can 


inspected 
. Priced at $25 per KW PiLec than 


DAVIS 
BOX 1407 E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 








POSITION WANTED 


A college graduate. B, S. Trans- 
portation and Public Utilities, 
Air Force Veteran, Desires Posi- 
tion with Lat Re Age 27, 
Sal open. ili Consider any 
loonie. Box 934, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 ee Street, New 
Y. 














TRACK EQUIPMENT 
Nation's Largest Warehoese Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER « 


TSBURGH ATLANTA 8 niw Y 


wICA ‘ " TON 7 ANGELL 








FOR SALE 
or 


LEASE 


CABOOSES 


FULLY REPAIRED 


RAIL & INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Plant: Londisville, Pennsylvania 














KEEP BUYING 
U. S. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 








SALE OR RENT 
1—45 Ton G.E. D.E. Loco. 
1—65 Ton Porter D.E. Loco. 

1—Betts-Bridgeford Axle Lathe 

B. M. Weiss Company 

Girard Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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The Action Page 





Mr. Murphy Audits RR Efficiency 


ah 





For the past year or more, President H. C. 
Murphy of the Burlington has been making de- 
tailed statistical studies, to bring to light the rela- 
tive expense and revenue performance of his 
railroad’s freight service, compared to that of 
several successful truck and barge lines serving 
the same geographical area. He has consented 
to our publication of a summary of his findings, 
which appears on another page of this issue. 

His figures reveal beyond question that the 
railroad is outperforming rival transportation 
agencies in every category of relative efficiency 
except those which involve the fixed plant— 
which for the other agencies is provided by gov- 
ernment (i.e., the taxpayers) either without any 
charge, or at extremely low charges, for the use 
of such facilities. The Burlington, meantime, 
provides its own fixed plant, maintains it and 
pays taxes on it—and has to attain a higher net 
earning ratio in order to service this investment. 

Property taxes are particularly significant. 
Local governments—state, county, city and vil- 
lage—are supported by ad valorem taxes paid by 
property owners. Mr. Murphy’s analysis shows 
that the railroad paid in property taxes roughly 
ten times the amount of such taxes paid by its 
competitors on the highways and waterways—in 
relation to each dollar collected from the public 
in freight charges. This injustice has a double 
impact. It signifies that trucks and barges carry 
only about one-tenth of their share of the cost of 
schools and essential government services at the 
local level. And, ironically, the tenfold share in 
local government cost that the railroad pays is 
used, in part, to provide costly services and facili- 
ties for the use of its competitors. 

Let’s make a rough quantitative estimate of the 
magnitude of the handicap borne by the railroad. 
Capital return at a modest 4% on a fixed 
plant investment of approximately $500,000,000 
(charges which truck and barge operators largely 
escape) would come to $20,000,000 or almost 
10% of total freight revenue earned by the rail- 
road. If railroad maintenance of way expense 
were made equal to the composite ratio of that 
expense to trucks and barges (5.66%), another 
7 points would come off the railroad expense 
ratio. Relief from property taxation (most of 
which barge and truck lines escape) would take 
about 5 more points off the total railroad expense 


ratio—and reduction in payroll taxes to the level 
paid by trucks and barges under Social Security 
would trim off another 2 points. 10 + 7 + 5 + 2 
== 24. 

Thus, if the Burlington had the “institutional” 
advantages enjoyed by the barge and truck lines 
included in the table which Mr. Murphy has pre- 
pared, its net operating revenue from freight serv- 
ice, before federal income taxes, would have 
been greater by $51,000,000 (24% of $213,- 
000,000) than it was in 1958. Assuming slightly 
more than half this amount were to go to the fed- 
eral government in increased income taxes, there 
would still be an increase of about $25 million 
in net income for the railroad which—added to 
its actual net income in 1958—would more than 
double the net income the Burlington actually 
earned in that year. 

Mr. Murphy does not advocate that the Bur- 
lington or any other railroads be removed from 
the tax rolls, or that government assist it or them 
in financing and maintaining their fixed property. 
He makes his comparisons to draw attention to 
the continuing inherent economic strength of rail- 
roads as an instrument of transportation—a fact 
which less acute observers have failed to take 
into account. 

What possible excuse can governmental au- 
thorities offer for arbitrarily handicapping any 
type of useful public service, as they are now 
handicapping railroads? Placing a handicap of 
the magnitude of 24 percentage points of total 
revenue against the Burlington (and, presumably, 
against most other railroads as well) is a course 
of action that just cannot be rationalized. 

If railroads were rid of this factitious encum- 
brance they would have the means to increase the 
number of freight train schedules, thus improv- 
ing service to patrons. They would add to and 
improve their power, and their freight car fleets, 
so as to provide sturdier cars with improved 
bearings, and give the freight an “easier ride” at 
higher speeds. They would step up their track 
improvement programs; and further expand com- 
munications, yards and signals—all of which 
would contribute immeasurably to faster and 
more efficient transportation, and lower unit 
costs. The public is entitled to the best in railroad 
transportation. Present government policies deny 
railroads the opportunity to provide it. 
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Power cable’s burned up ... and passengers, too 


It’s an old story—and a bad way to 
begin a trip. When the yard crew 
went to connect the portable power 
unit to this man’s car, they found 
the power cable defective. Result— 
no standby power, no air condition- 
ing. Once the train gets under way 
he’ll begin to cool off. But it’ll take 
a long time. Those cars really heat 
up standing in the yard on a hot 
summer day. 


Chances are this man’s discomfort 
would have been avoided if an 
Okocord cable had been used for the 
standby power. The constant con- 
necting and disconnecting, scraping, 
dragging, coiling and reeling require 
tough, flexible construction of 
Okocord cables. Mold-cured and 
covered with a rugged, resilient 
Okoprene sheath, Okocord portable 
cables are noted for giving long and 


dependable service, especially in 
situations where other cables have 
failed after relatively short operating 
periods. 

There is a tough Okocord con- 
struction for every type of portable 
power need. Ask your Okonite rep- 
resentative or write for Bulletin 
RA-1108, The Okonite Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration, Passaic, N. J. 


where there’s electrical power . . . there’s OKONITE CABLE 





NOT 
ONE 

RED 
CENT 


Not a penny do you earn on an idle freight car. When 
your cars linger in small, obsolete yards waiting for 
classification, they produce no revenue. Cars on the 
move not only make money, they can be saving on per 
diem charges. An automatic yard equipped with GRS 
yard automation will give you full use of your equip- 
ment—it will pay for itself in short order. Ask any 
representative of the General Railway Signal Company, 


Rochester, New York, for full details. 








